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The Hamilton watch you give will keep this Christmas bright for years to come. 
Whatever style or model you choose -Diamond, Electric*, Medallion, 
Weatherproof t- a Hamilton watch is worthy of one you love. At Hamil 
Jewelers in the U. S. and Canada. Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Want a 



thrift car? 




ENGLISH 

FORD 

LINE 


ANGLIA 


SAVEIMORE THAN U.S. COMPACTS . . . 

givesjore value than other imports 


! 



England's besl-se/ling car is priced 
hundreds less than domestic com- 
pacts... has more power, more space 
than leading German and French im- 
ported economy cars. No wonder car 
experts cat! it America's" best buy"! 

PRICED HUNDREDS LESS tlian V. S. cnm- 
pads. Youis for as little as S.HO a itiontli 
alter dnwn [)avineiil. 

UP TO 40 MILES PER GALLON — ten innre 
than tlie average I'.S. eotiipael . . . e<iiial8 
or exceeds eunijiarahle imports. Saves up 
to H a year on oil and lulte costs, loo. 

SAVES ON INSURANCE, licenses, taxes — 
every year! Atid Ajiu'lia lire.-: are smaller, 
le.ss expensive, wear lunger. 

NEWEST STYLING IN ITS CLASS — every 
saiiey line niake.s sense. /->lant rear win- 
dow slays clear in rain and snow. 

CRUISES AT TURNPIKE SPEEDS without 
strain. I'p-from engine virtually elimi- 
nates effect of cro.ss-wind.s. 

PARKS IN SHORTER SPACE than IhS. rom- 
paels. .More leg room, more space inside 
than leading imports. 

BIG 13-CUBIC-FOOT TRUNK exceeds leading 
imporl.s. jhdds all voiir luggage. 

MATCHLESS BRITISH CRAFTSMANSHIP 4iows 
inside and out. 11.?. .size nuts and hedts. 
Service is readily available. 


We make this challenge: 
Compare Anglia with Volkswagen 
and Renault Dauphine! 

FEATURES 

ANGLIA 

UW 

RENAULT 

Engine 

Up-front 

In rear 

In rear 

Horsepower 

41 

40 

32 

Top Speed 

71.0 

68.2 

64 8 

Rear Gas Tank 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

U.S. Size Nuts & Colls 

Yes 

No 

No 

Turning Circle (ft.) 

32 

34 

31 

Weight (lbs.) 

1623 

1617 

148] 

Length (ms.) 

155-6 

160-9 

156.6 

Front Door Width 

43.1" 

37.0" 

32.5* 

LuBgagefeu. ft.) 13.0 10.0 9,6 

Glove Box 

Lockable 

Lockable 

Open 

Fresh Air Vent 

Opt. Extra 

No 

No 

Ash Trays 3 2 2 


WHY PAY MORE ... OR SETTLE FOR LESS 

than .Anglia? Now available at 700 Lincoln- 
Mercury and independent dealers through- 
out the cuiintry. For name of nearest dealer, 
rail Western Lhiion Ojierator 25. Or write: 
Lincolti-Mereury Divi.sinn, Ford Motor Co., 
5000 Schaefer Road. Dearborn, Michigan. 


ENGLISH FORD LINE 

JLH&JLM 

THE BETTE? iMPOmO ECONOMY CA(? 


Made in England tor Dearborn, Mich., by Ford Motor Co., Ud.— builders Of the better imported cars: Anjlia • Prefect • Consul • Zephyr • Zodiac • Escort • Thames Vans 
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It's the ''' company's COMING^''Scotch 



This holiday season, put out the bottle that shows you know 
Scotch. Put out “Black & White.” No other Scotch has made 
more friends — kept more friends. The reason? 

Extra smoothness combined with extra taste has always given 
“Black & White” a light, bright character all its own. That’s 
why you’re always right with “Black «fe White.” 

The Scotch with Character 


BLACK & WHITE 


## 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF • THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y.C. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


SPORTH tLUISTRATED Di-.cembcr 19, 1960 
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Sports Illustrated published 
weekly hy TIME Inc.. 54(i 
No. Michigan Ave., ChicSKu 
11. 111. This issue is published 
in national and reeional edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago. 111. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $6,75 one year. 


AfA:nowf«(/|7i)ienls on page 75 


Next week 

This is our special holiday is- 
sue, a double magazine for 
Christmas. It offers, as the na- 
tion awaits a new President, 
a perceptive look at the com- 
ing years and what may be 
asked of sport in American so- 
ciety. It relives some great 
moments of the Olympic year 
just past and delves into the 
colorful and timeless world of 
children’.^ games. It presents 
the 1960 Silver Anniversary 
awards and the bowl game 
previews. Finally, it reports 
on a challenging and critical 
question for sportsmen every- 
where: the issue of Pay TV. 


PliRMtASION IS STRICTLY PROHISITED 
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The closer you shave... 
the more you need Noxzema 


Even tough hides need 
Noxzema Instant Lather 


Close shaves make your face sore ? Get new Noxzema 
Instant Lather! Shave cool and close — without irrita- 
tion. Noxzema is a cream lather — extra rich! It’s the 
only instant lather medicated with Noxzema’s famous 
skin-care formula. It soothes and protects your skin. 
And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concentrated 
— gives up to 50% more lather per can. Try new 
Noxzema Instant Lather ! Also in Brushlessand Lather. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF (l 


Ordinary lathers can’t hold 
up pencil, often let your 
whiskers droop, too.Soyour 
razor snags and pulls. 


Creamy extra-rich Noxzema 
holds up your whiskers a.s it 
does this pencil. You shave 
closer — without irritation. 


MENTHOL USERS: Now you can also get famous Noxzema 
Instant Shaving Lather with extra-cooling menthol added. 
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YEARS, 


■walkers. 






(^IJncommonly elegant gift: S-year-old A\alkers I )cLuxe bourbon in 
a classic decanter with medallion. Decanter exprcsvsly designed by Belgium’s 
lamed Cristalleries du Val-Saint-Lambert. I landsomely gift-wrapped, of course. 


SIRAI5H1 B0UR80N WHOT • 8 rtARS 01# • 86.8 PRBOf • HIRAM yVALKER S SONS INC., PtflRIA. JtUNOIS 





DtrtmbeT J7, Johnny Vnitaa leadit the Ballimore Febninry S.i, 1060: Carol Ileixs w'in.< a AprillO,! 960: ArnoUtPalmerlakeehisKeeorul Maxleretille 

Colts to their secoml straight leorltl championship; gold medal in figure skating at the VIII Ulympie with a score of SSt for 7Z hales: the Augusta " 

the Municipal Stadiusi, Baltimore Winter Gaines: Sgaaic Valley, Calif. National Golf Club, Augusta, Ca. 


MEMO from the publisher 

|N THESE PAINTINGS, which appear on the card announcing Christ- 
■ mas gift subscriptions to Sports Illustrated, Russell Hoban has 
illuminated the high points of sport in the year now drawing to a close. 

Their brilliance, we think, reflects one of the qualities which — each 
week in every year — Sports Illustrated tries to achieve. Their excite- 
ment seems to us to symbolize the spirit of the holidays and the spirit 
of sport. 

As all of us are pleased to do in this festive season, the paintings look 
back. But they look forward, too, stating the challenge to be met by 
sport and Sports Illustrated— next year. 




As they announce to new friends a year-long Christmas present, they 
may remind old friends of a fortnight-long Christmas event, which 
comes next week: our special two-in-one year-end issue. And as they 
announce to some a gift of quality extending through a whole new 
year, they remind us on Sports Illustrated of our New Year's l esolu- 
tion: to do the best we can to make that quality even better. 

Above all, toall, new friends and old, they say for Sports Illustrated: 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR! 



IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 



On giving Vat 69. 


• . If your friends and associates are among those who place value on the 


genuine, you should consider giving VAT 69. ..the lighter, drier, smoother Scotch with genuine Highland 


Character. They will appreciate your recognition of their taste and discrimination. Your gift of VAT 69, in 


its truly handsome holiday gift wrap, will be successful. 


One Scotch Stands Out. ..Vat 69 


SCORECARD 

Events, Discoveries and Opinions 


JIM AND THE TRUTH 

Five years ago James D. Norris com- 
mitted perjury by telling the New 
York State Athletic Commission that 
his meetings with Mobster Frankie 
Carbo were infrequent, accidental 
and— dear me!— entirely unrelated 
to boxing. It was perjury because at 
that very moment Carbo, the mur- 
derer, was functioning as an enforcer 
paid by Norris to bring boxers and 
their managers to heel. 

Last week Norris was steered over 
the same ground before the Kefauver 
subcommittee (sec page 12). But 
times have changed. The world of the 
IBC and James D. Norris, President, 
has come tumbling down and, besides, 
the statute of limitations on perjury 
is five years. So Norris admitted that 
he and Carbo had tripped hand in 
hand through boxing’s garden of evil, 
spreading fertilizer, and a little mus- 
cle, as they went. It was a sickening 
but unsurprising admis.sion by box- 
ing’s prize du mal. 

Why did great sovereign states like 
New York truckle to the Norris- 
Carbo conspiracy? They did it for 
money, even as Norris and Carbo. 
Gentleman Jim made it eminently 
plain early in the game that any state 
that opposed him would get it right 
in the poeketbook. Big fights bring 
))ig tax revenues. And a million-dollar 
gate means an additional million dol- 
lars in revenue to hotels, nightclubs 
and restaurants. Boxing commis- 
sions. usually made up of minor- 
league politicians, are under constant 
pressure to bring this money in. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is a pathetic example of what 
could happen to a state that opposed 
Norris. When the Pennsylvania Box- 
ing Commission put a few' antiseptic 
provisions into its regulations Penn- 
sylvania stopped getting Norris fights. 
Other states where boxing flourishes 
got the message. 

This subservience to mob control 
would disappear under a federal li- 
censing system. Those who manage 
boxing’s dirty business then would 


have no place to run, except abroad. 

And even there they might have 
trouble if the head of the U.S. licens- 
ing commission were to join forces 
with European and Asian and Latin 
American boxing control bodies in 
the designation of world champions 
and approval of boxing personnel. 
Last January this magazine urged the 
necessity of w'orld control and pointed 
out that the first step must be the 
creation of a clean house at home. To 
this end, the Kefauver subcommittee 
is W'ielding a useful new broom. 

THE SINFUL STANDARDBRED 

It is a curious fact of the sporting life 
that a competitor sometimes appears 
w'ho smokes, swears, carouses, drinks 
and wins. And wins. 

There was Tony Galento, who 
trained for heavyweight fights on 
malt alcohol. And Babe Ruth, w'ho on 
certain days could not tell his vest 
from second base. And Grover Cleve- 



land Alexander, who was even known 
to order fifths of milk. 

In this same cavalier tradition 
comes now a horse named Blue Prince. 
He is a 4-year-old New’ Zealand pacer, 
and he is winning races all under the 
place. He is a good bet for the forth- 
coming Auckland Cup, among other 
big events. 

Blue Prince’s sin is beer. He swills 


beer every chance he gets, and when 
he is deprived he fusses and sulks and 
stamps his feet. F'urthermore, he likes 
to follow his drink with a cigarette 
chaser. Filters, straights, shorts, longs, 
it matters not. Blue Prince gobbles 
them up, then nuzzles the stableboys’ 
pockets for more. Things ha%'e gotten 
so bad that Owner Hal Barry has had 
to ration Blue Prince to keep him 
from becoming a nicotine-saturated, 
beer -besotted, ever-winning reproach 
to the decent community. 

ADVICE FROM RUSSIA 

The \’eu' York Tiinea quotes Gavriil 
Korobkov, coach of the Soviet track 
and field team that competed at the 
Rome Olympics last summer: 

"All American track and field has 
this flavor of professionalism. The 
achievements of American athletes 
are not the natural result of a people’s 
health, of mass sports. No, this is a 
product of professionalization which 
more and more covers American track 
and field, more and more narrows its 
realm. And in this also is the cause of 
the fact that it is beginning to suffer 
defeats. 

"This explains the origin of one of 
the most surprising contrasts of the 
American way of life: world-record 
athletes and the continuously worsen- 
ing physical preparation of the grow- 
ing generation of Americans.’’ 

BLINDFOLD RECORD 

A stocky, thick-set, balding ex-dia- 
mond cutter named George Kolta- 
nowski sat on the stage of the Terrace 
Room in the Fairmont Hotel in San 
Francisco, shielding his eyes from the 
glare of overhead lights. He looked 
like the prime suspect in a mystery 
drama who is resisting interrogation 
by the secret police. He shifted in his 
chair, puffed nervously at cigarettes, 
ran his hand over his head, munched 
raisins and now and then called out 
hoarsely for more coffee. He was just 
playing chess. To make it harder, he 
was playing what is called blindfold 
chess, though he wasn’t really blind- 
folded. He was alone behind a screen 
on one side of the stage where he 
couldn’t see anything, and had to 
carry all his moves and those of his 
opponents in his head. He was also 
trying to break a world record by 
playing land winning) more chess 
games "blindfolded" than anyone 
ever had. Back in 1951 he set the old 

continued 
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SCORECARD cotitiiuicd 


THE INSIDE TRACK 



the world’s most 
famous fragrance in a 
magnificent mist! 


Now in all Lanvin fragrances, 
Arpl-ge, My Sin, Precextc, 
Rumeur, Scandal and Spanish Geranium. 

Measured spray; refillable. 

2 ounces $5.00, refills $3.75 (plus rax). 


LANVIN 




record by winning 43 out of 50 games 
played in one stretch. This time he 
took on 56 opponents. 

Koltanowski developed his ability 
to visualize chess games without see- 
ing the men 40 years ago. He was a 
17-year-old apprentice, learning the 
family diamond business in his na- 
tive Antwerp, when he was beaten 
in a blindfold contest, and it so 
stung him that he trained his mem- 
ory until at 18 he could beat 30 
chess players simultaneously with 
his eyes closed. 

There were from 500 to 900 specta- 
tors in the Fairmont when he started 
his exhibition at noon on Sunday, 
with some 2,000 coming and going 
during the day. Opponents ranged 
from beginners (who are dangerous 
in blindfold chess because they make 
moves that do not make sense) to 
tournament stars. Kokanowski’s most 
worrisome opponent was an unknown 
named Karl Diller, who flew in from 
Pittsburgh for the contest, landed 
at 2 p.m. and reached the hotel to 
sit down at his board at 4 :30. Kol- 
tanowski had already polished off 
more than half the contenders with- 
out a loss, but he was getting nervous. 

‘T thought to myself, this Diller 
must be a dilly,” he said afterwards. 
‘‘A fine player, no doubt, and coming 
all the way from Pittsburgh, he must 
think that he is at his finest. I played 
pawn to king four, and he played 
pawn to king four. Hm-m-mmm. I 
played knight to king bishop three, 
and he played knight to king bishop 
three. Now, nobody makes that move 
unless he knows something about 
chess. I thought, this fellow has come 
all the way from Pittsburgh. . . . 
What does he have up his sleeve? I 
played knight takes king pawn, and 
he followed with knight takes king 
pawn. Now, that’s bad. That’s an aw- 
fully bad move. So I played queen to 
king two. He must lose a pawn, and 
his only move was pawn to queen four. 
But he didn'tl He played knight to 
queen three! 1 almost jumped out of 
my seat. I played knight to queen 
bishop six, discovered a check with 
the white queen, and the game was 
over in five moves.” 

In all, by 9:45 that night, when the 
last contender was beaten, Kolta- 
nowski had won 50, drawn six and 
lost none. 


• With Bald Eagle and Sword Dancer 
retired and Horse of the Year Kelso 
and T.V. Lark already stabled at Cal- 
ifornia’s Santa Anita, the rich handi- 
cap races at Hialeah this winter will 
be dominated by foreigners. On the 
grounds in Miami are Australia’s No- 
holme II, Panama’s Puerto Madero, 
Cambure from Caracas and South 
America’s Don Poggio, all top-grade 
horses. 

• The Houston Oilers of the AFL 
probably will train in Honolulu next 
summer, and at little extra cost. Club 
officials believe the lure of the trip will 
eliminate the need for sign-up bo- 
nuses, which last year ranged from 
$250 to Billy Cannon’s $10,000. To 
add to the inducement, the Oilers will 
carry all men cut in Honolulu until 
the team returns to the States. 

• The Atlantic Coast Conference, dis- 
pleased with football’s regional tele- 
vision arrangements, will petition the 
NCAA to return control of regional 
dates to the conferences and colleges 
concerned. Under the current con- 
tract, which runs through the 1961 
season, the NCAA and ABC select 
the games to be televised. 

• Coach Jim Myers, who has not had 
a winning football season in three 
years at Texas A&M, is asking for a 
showdown on extension of his con- 
tract, which still has one year to run. 
Myers says he cannot recruit proper- 
ly under present contract limitations. 

• Contrary to rumor, Sebring’s 12- 
hour endurance race will not he shift- 
ed from Florida to Riverside, Calif. 
"We were considering it,” said Se- 
bring Race Director Alec Ulmann, 
"until the Riverside Grand Prix fias- 
co. We ran a fine race (SI, Nov. 28), 
but the local people messed up all our 
publicity. We won’t go out there 
until they change their attitude.” 

DEER PARK 

Put six experienced hunters inside 
a mile-square fenced woodland. Then 
add 39 deer. Question: how long be- 
fore one of the hunters spots a deer? 
Michigan scientists recently made 
this test. The answer: four days. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

A 19-year-old halfback named Bert 
Coan was found guilty by the NCAA 
the other day of accepting “excessive 
entertainment .” lie got a free airplane 
ride from a University of Kansas 
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alumnus who took him to see the All- 
Star football game in Chicago a year 
ago, when he was a prospective stu- 
dent. Considering the variety of 
tempting inducements dangled before 
promising kickers and dribblers by 
overzealous and undereducated alum- 
ni these days, a plane trip is small 
potatoes. 

The real point is that when a teen- 
age high school student takes the re- 
cruiting bait he is the one who is 
hooked, if and when the case is un- 
covered. Coan’s penalty is relatively 
light — he is barred from football for 
one year. But it could have been two 
years, or forever. There is no appeal 
for the Coans from the shame, the 
notoriety and the permanent stigma. 
They may even lose their athletic 
scholarships entirely. For some of 
them this means losing the chance for 
a college education, all because of 
an eager-beaver alumnus who should 
have known better (and probably 
did). The alumnus goes free. The 
school involved forfeits a few games 
and maybe a little money. The coach 
gets a slap on the wrist; the Coans 
get a fist in the neck. 

Someday, hopefully, the NCAA 
will get up the courage to make the 
punishment fit the recruiting crime. 
It should be severe, and it should be 
aimed squarely at the men— not the 
boys. For anyone who doubts this is 
necessary, Bert Coan. an authority 
on the subject, has a few words: 

“If I had it to do over, after gradu- 
ating from high school, I don’t think 
I'd sign with a college at all,” Coan 
says. “I'd just sit out a year, working 
somewhere, keeping in shape. When I 
was a year older I'd start deciding 
where I wanted to go to school. You 
can’t imagine the pre.ssure . . . the 
phone calls, the alumni. It’s enough 
to drive a guy crazy . . . too much for 
a 17-year-old high school senior.’’ 

NO ALAS FOR GRASS 

It is difficult to assess the full im- 
port to tennis of Italy’s Davis Cup 
victory over the U.S. in Australia 
last week. The removal of the U.S. 
from the Challenge Round for the 
first time in 24 years may even be 
the first faint tinkling of a bell that 
eventually will toll for amateur ten- 
nis itself {see puffc US). The imme- 
diate result, of course, was a spate 
of speculation on how it happened. 
Why, after seven years of cup com- 


petition, should the two Italian vet- 
erans, Nicola Pietrangeli and Orlando 
Sirola, suddenly find the success they 
had sought so long in vain? 

One answer— frequently over- 
looked in these hurry-up days of 
tournament tennis when no cham- 
pion lingers long in the amateur ranks 
—lies in the very fact of their long 
experience and consequent improve- 
ment. The hard-fought Davis Cup 
Interzone finals in Perth last week 
were not merely lost by the Amer- 
icans; they were won by two fine 
champions from Italy. However, the 
real secret of their success may reside 
in the person of their coach, Jaroslav 
Drobny. From the very beginning 
Drobny made it clear to his tempera- 
mental charges that he would stand 
for none of the prima-donna sulks 
that have defeated them in the past. 
One symptom of such sulking has 
been the Italians’ almost pathologi- 
cal fear of playing on grass, a pho- 
bia common to many cup contenders 
from primarily clay-court countries. 
Drobny reportedly laid the fear with 
one strong warning. If you have to 
play on grass, he told his boys, you 
had better learn to win on grass. And 
that, stated simply, is precisely what 
they did. 

TROPHY SHOT 

The hunter pegged a shot at the fast- 
moving small buck and brought it 
down, stone-dead. Turned out the 
shot had severed the deer’s tail, which 
caused the animal to lose balance, 
which caused it to fall, which caused 
it to break its neck. It happened, of 
course, in Texas. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

• When the six coaches of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania conference picked 
their football all-star team the other 
day they voted Westminster’s Gib 
Lewis the league’s best center. Good 
choice but for one thing : Lewis gradu- 
ated last June. 

• Bill Dole, Davidson football coach, 
was snooping for prospects in the fer- 
tile hill country of eastern Tennessee. 
Suddenly a rifle exploded near by, 
and Dole's car flapped to a halt, a 
rear tire in ribbons. A mountaineer 
came along and offered an explana- 
tion. “I guess them fellers thought 
you was a revenooer,” he said. “One 
of ’em drives a station wagon just 
like yours.” 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



BOBBY ALLEN, junior 
ai Miami's Jackson 
H.S.. using plenty of 
body English, spun un- 
sprung Xterminator 
kart through 100-lap 
race without a pit 
stop, averaged 31..37'1 
mph to win Na.s.sau’s 
World Championship 
of Karts, packed oil 
$5,000 and trophy. 


ANN MYDE of Cape 
Elizabeth, .Maine, 
physical education di- 
redor at Waynllete 
School in Portland, 
cued hor.se Sycamore 
Pounce through shows 
in four northeast states 
and became the first 
Maine girl to win New 
England amateur five- 
gaited championship. 


BA8A SY, 1^‘mi-literate 
chauffeur from Dakar, 
Senegal who plays 
checkers just for fun. 
headed for .Amster- 
dam, Holland with 
new suit and $700 from 
local enthusiasts, met 
13 ma.sters from 10 na- 
tions, finished strong 
.second for the world 
checkers title. 


JACKIE PARKER. o.M- 
Missis-sippi State hack 
now playing for Ed- 
monton in Canada, 
scored 107 points, av- 
eraged 6.1 yards rush- 
ing and nine pa-ssing, 
caught 13 passes for 
216 yards, became the 
first three-time winner 
of league's most-val- 
uabie-player award. 


HOMERO BLANCAS, 

son of watchman on 
River Oaks course and 
a top man for Universi- 
ty of Houston’s NCA.A 
golf champions, tied 
for lead with 285 over 
72 holes, then birdied 
first hole of sudden- 
death playoff to defeat 
fine field for Texa.s 
Stale Open title. 


DAVE SOUTAR, 20.De- 
troit salesman and five- 
nigh ts-a-week bowler, 
entered Detroil’s All- 
Star Singles Classic, 
rolled five-game string 
of 280. 279. 268. 218 
and 2-31 to average 
W'hopping 255, break 
Classic record of 1,274 
total pins set last year 
by Roger Helle. 
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NORRIS’ LAST 



STAND 


The sordid details of the Jim 
NorriS'Frankie Carbo alliance 
that ruled boxing for a decade 
were verified in Washington 

by GILBERT ROGIN 



W HEN James D. Norris, wearing a 
somber tan and a funeral suit, came 
last week to Room 318 of the old Senate 
Office Building in Washington, where 
Senator Kcfauver’s Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly was conducting 
hearings on professional boxing, he 
walked with the reluctant step of a man 
approaching the gallows. Indeed, the 
jig was up. In Room 318, once the flood- 
lit forum of the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings, a noose of testimony had been 
drawn by Truman K. Gibson Jr., Norris’ 
associate in the International Boxing 
Club, and Hymie (The Mink) Wallman,. 
one of the most prominent managers of 
the '50s, which certified and reinforced in 
damning detail what had been known for 
years: that practically every significant 
boxing match in the U.S. during the last 
decade had been controlled, to their mu- 
tual benefit, by IBC President Norris and 
his convincer and expediter, Hoodlum 
Frankie Carbo. A.s Jack (Doci Kearns, 
manager of Archie Moore, had said: 
“Norris and Carbo run everything in box- 
ing, and when they feel like it, they throw 
you a bone every once in a while.” 

With bemused candor, Gibson, wlio 
has the sincerity of a used-car dealer and 
the aplomb of one of those out-of-focu.s 
gents in a perfume ad, had testified that 
the IBC knowingly dealt with managers 
and promoters who were either very close 
to or controlled by Carbo. The distinction 
was Gibson’s. The list included almost 
every promoter of note and a formidable 
majority of the successful managers: such 
men as Lou Viscusi, manager of Light- 
weight Champion Joe Brown; Willie (The 
Undertaker) Ketchum, manager of Feath- 
erweight Champion Davey Moore; and 
John DeJohn and Joe Ketro, co-manager.s 
of Carmen Basilio. 

Gibson’s rather flimsy excuse was that 
the IBC was “confronted with the facts 
of life” and that it decided “to live witli 
Carbo” to “maintain a free flow of fight- 
ers without interference.” 

It developed, however, that the IBC 
was not only blandly willing to accept 
Carbo, who has been arrested five times 
for murder and is now serving a sentence 
for undercover managing and matchmak- 
ing in New York; it went out of its way to 
court his favor. A subsidiary of the IBC 
employed, on Norris’ request, one Viola 
Masters, or Mrs. Frankie Carbo, to the 
tune of some $45,000 over a three-year 
period. This was to obtain her husband’s 
“good will” and, as Gibson testified, “for 
the effect that it would have on the 
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A BOXING EXECUTIVE. Trunuin K. 
Gibson Jr., Norris’ aide, told Senators 
the IBC decided to “live wiih Carbo.” 



A BOXER AND A MANAGER, Carmen 
Basilio (flbocc) and Doc Kearns, agreed 
hoods were prevalent, Carbo ran show. 



NORRIS' LAST STAND 

fighters and managers with whom he 
was friendly.’’ 

•Jack Bonomt, the exceedingly able 
subcommittee special counsel, asked 
Gibson why Mrs. Carbo was hired in- 
stead of Frankie. “Because,” Gibson 
glumly replied, “it looked . . . better 
on our record, not even considering 
the possibility of being called before a 
Senate investigating committee, to 
have Viola Masters down instead of 
Frank Carbo.” Wallman, who told 
the subcommittee that he had known 
Carbo “for about 38 years,” or since 
he was known as .Jimmy the Wop 
(Senator Tvefauver: “Spell that.” Mr. 
Wallman: “W-o-p.”), was even more 
thorough in describing how Carbo and 
Norris colluded to control boxing. 

Wallman, an aggrieved -oS-year-old 
furrier with a wistful lack of memory 
who, after two days of testimony, 
begged the subcommittee to let him 
go home because he had run out of 
suits, shirts and underwear (“laugh- 
ter”), testified that he bought the 
contract of former welterweight cham- 
pion Johnny Bratton following a con- 
ference w’ith Norris, Carbo and Gib- 
son, the money being loaned by the 
IBC. lie testified, too, that Billy 
Brown, who was the IBC matchmaker 
in Madison Square Garden from 19-52 
to '.58, was a Carbo man and that al- 
most all of the IBC fights in New York 
were arranged by Carbo “through 
his matchmaker”; and also that if 
Carbo told the IBC or Norris that he 
didn’t want Hymie to get a fight 
Wallman’s chances of obtaining one 
would be “zero.” 

Particularly revealing was Carho’s 
role in the Orlando Zulueta-Joe 
Brown lightweight title fight several 
years back. Hymie managed Zulueta, 
and he asked Lou Viscusi, Brown’s 
manager, if he would agree to a fight. 
Viscusi said he would if he could get 
a promoter “with plenty of money.” 
Wallman sought out Joe Dupler, a 
Denver promoter, who .said he would 
take the match. Wallman then con- 
sulted Carbo. Carbo told him: “The 
furrier |Dupler| wants the fight; I 
want $5,000 for the fight.” Dupler 
instructed Wallman to withdraw 
$5,000 from a New York account of 
Dupler’s and give it to Tex Pelte, the 
bagman. Carbo subsequently told 
Wallman that Pelte had given him 
the $5,000. Before the fight, Carbo 
told Wallman: “I never bothered 


you until now hut if the kid [Zulue- 
ta| wins the championship . . . Lou 
Viscusi gets a piece of the fighter.” 

There was also sworn testimony, 
included as an exhibit, that Wallman 
informed Carbo, for betting pur- 
poses, whenever Wallman “had a 
judge or referee who would favor 
your fighter. . . 

An intriguing and revelatory bit 
of testimony concerned a meeting 
on Feb. 10, 1958 at Wallman’s home 
in New York. In attendance were 
Carbo, Denver Matchmaker Jimmy 
White, Billy Brown and Jim Nor- 
ris. Wallman described the meeting: 

“We sat down and we had one or 
two drinks, and they started in. . . 
They started talking about Logart 
[Isaac, who was to fight Virgil Akins 
in an elimination tournament to de- 
termine a new welterweight champi- 
on]. With that Jimmy White opened 
up his mouth and he says, . . He 
[Logart’s manager] promised me to 
take the fight to Denver.’ Norris, on 
the other hand, said, ‘No, we need the 
match.’ . . . Carbo, on the other 
hand, started to argue with Norris. 
‘Well, let them go wherever they can 
get more money.’ So Norris says to 
him, ‘No, we need the match in here. 
. . . ’ Then Jimmy ]White] got sore 
and walked out. . . . The discussion 
came about where they wanted to 
eliminate Martinez altogether ]Vince, 
a welterweight, who was also in the 
elimination tournament with Log-art 
and Akins]. He [Carbo] says ... ‘I 
don’t like the fighter Martinez. . . . 
All I have to do is pull out Akins and 
you ain’t even got a match. . . .’ 
So Norris says, 'What is going on 
here? . . .’ So Carbo [says], ‘Now, 
look, I am telling you right now, un- 
less Logart fights Akins there will be 
no match altogether. Akins will go 
out. I’m pulling him out. . . 

What Jim faced 

This then, in substance, was the 
testimony which confronted Norris 
when he appeared before the subcom- 
mittee. Because he has a delicate 
heart (he has had two strokes), Nor- 
ris was permitted to testify in execu- 
tive, or closed, session. It was of little 
comfort, however, for no longer could 
he hide behind the perjured testimo- 
ny he had given the New York State 
Athletic Commission in May 1955: 

“Q. ‘Have you ever discussed with 
Mr. Carbo fights or fighters?’ 

“A. ‘No.’ ” 


Norris is not subject to prosecution 
for perjury because of the statute of 
limitations, but last week, in response 
to Bonomi’s vigorous questioning, 
Norris grudgingly admitted that his 
1955 testimony “isn’t 100% true. . . . 
I have to admit that.’’ 

To which Senator Kefauver acidly 
added: “It sounds to me like it is 
100 Ci. untrue. . . 

Norris admitted, too, that, “I be- 
lieve T mentioned to Frank Carbo 
that possibly he might have some 
suggestions as to how some of these 
problems (in boxing) might be eased 
for my organization [the IBCI’’; that 
Carbo’s relationship was “a reluctant 
one that in some ways I sought out 
to develop”: and, most significant- 
ly, that AI Weill, Rocky Marciano’s 
manager, who was the matchmaker 
in New York before Billy Brown, was 
“very friendly” with Frankie Carbo: 
and that Marciano did not fight Har- 
ry Matthews in 1952 until Carbo told 
Weill to. 

On the second day of Norris' testi- 
mony he admitted that Carbo acted 
as the “convincer” in lining up Jake 
LaMotta, Carmen Basilio, Willie Pep 
and Tony DeMarco, for IBC match- 
es; that he had seen Carbo when he 
was a fugitive from justice; and that 
the IBC may well have paid travel ex- 
penses for various state commission- 
ers to attend IBC fights, including 
Julius Helfand, currently a member 
of the New York boxing commission, 
and formerly its chairman. 

Whose fighter? 

Another matter which Bonomi 
questioned Norris about was Norris’ 
well-publicized statement that the 
heavyweight Sonny Liston was his 
fighter. Norris explained that Liston 
was his fighter in the sense that he 
was pushing, building up Liston as 
his candidate for the title. But after 
Norris bad finished. New York City 
Detective Anthony Bernhardt, who 
was an undercover man with the fight 
mob, recounted that in March of 
1958 he overheard Carbo saying to 
Blinky Palermo, apparently concern- 
ing Liston: . . Jim Norris comes 

in with some guys, and Jim was up- 
set. He says to me, ‘Listen, he’s my 
fighter.’ ” 

Liston was brought up, too, in the 
course of interrogating two witnesses, 
both of whom took the Fifth Amend- 
ment: Frank Mitchell, who runs a 
Negro weekly in St. Louis, who has 


26 arrests fno con\ietions other than 
speeding), and who trembled with in- 
cipient tears as, almost inaudibly, he 
recited the catechism of the Fifth ; and 
John Vitale, identified as St. Louis’ 
top hoodlum, who has 58 arrests, three 
convictions. Lieutenant Joseph A. 
Kuda of the St. Louis Police Depart- 
ment testified that Liston was divided 
up as follows: Vitale, 12%; Blinky 
Palermo, 1‘2%; two others, unidenti- 
fied, 12%. each; Carbo, 52%. He said, 
furthermore, that Palermo, who man- 
aged former welterweight champion 
Johnny Saxton, is the custodian of 
Garbo's share while Frank is in the 
can and that Mitchell, who is Vitale's 
front, will become Liston’s manager 


if he becomes champion. Liston’s 
manager of record is one Joe (Pep) 
Barone. 

As an interim epitaph to the inves- 
tigation, which continued this week, 
listen to Carmen Basilio: “I was a 
fighter and 1 know the pains and la- 
bors that a fighter goes through, and 
those guys (Carbo, e( uL] were mak- 
ing money that they were not earning 
and did not deserve. There are ladies 
present here and in all respect to them 
I have to contain my inner feelings 
but I just do not have any respect for 
those fellows and they do not belong 
in boxing. The quicker we get those 
fellows out, the better it is going to 
be for the sport.” end 




THE DAMNDEST MESS 


BASEBALL HAS EVER SEEN’ 

That's what Ford Frick thought the big leagues had 
avoided, thanks to Walter O’Malley. A lot of people thought 
it was an exact description of baseball’s last four months 


F or months the major leagues 
had argued the subject of expan- 
sion. Now, in the lobbies and dining 
halls of the squat Chase and towering 
I’ark Plaza hotels, which rise like 
Mutt and Jeff on the edge of Forest 
Park in St. Louis, the big leagues 
gathered last week to settle this prob- 
lem for once and all. The most press- 
ing matter was whether or not to ad- 
mit the American League into Los 
Angeles. There were smiles of greet- 
ing between American and National 
League owners, who stretched forth 
one hand in a gesture of friendship 
while testing the blade edge behind 
their backs with the other. 

Then they got down to business. 
The American League met in the 
Stockholm Room on the mezzanine 
of the Park Plaza, the National 
League in the Tiara Lounge on the 
26th floor. In between, where he has 
been for 10 years, sat Baseball Com- 
missioner Ford Frick, in a suite on 
the 22nd floor. 

Occasionally, someone — Nate Do- 
lin of the Cleveland Indians, John 
Galbreath of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
Dan Topping of the New York Yan- 
kees, Lou Perini of the Milwaukee 
Braves— would pop out of one room 
and race to the other, swiveling like 
a potbellied .Joe Bellino past the 
clutches of newsmen seeking a hint of 
just what in the name of Abner Dou- 


bleday was going on. Occasionally, 
one of the self-appointed commit- 
tees would stop off to visit Ford 
Frick, a nice gesture, everything con- 
sidered, since Frick, despite his exalt- 
ed title, was never the dominant fig- 
ure here. That honor belonged to 
Walter Francis O’Malley of the 
Dodgers, O’Malley, who hides the 
shrewdest mind in baseball behind 
assorted chins and a black cigar, 
spoke softly, smiled pleasantly and 
stated his position simply: he wanted 
the American League to keep its cot- 
ton-pickin’ hands off Los Angeles. 
For three days this gentle-seeming 
man repelled all advances as if he 
were personally responsible for de- 
fending the City of Angels against 
the Hun. 

Eventually, however, placating 
words and genuflection prevailed, 
and O’Malley told the American 
League O.K., come ahead. The terms, 
in general, were that the new Los An- 
geles Angels, owned by a syndicate 
headed by ex-Stanford football hero. 
Bob Reynolds, and the singing cow- 
boy, Gene Autry, could put a ball 
club in L.A.in 1961. The Angels must 
pay indemnities amounting to ap- 
proximately $350,000 to O’Malley, 
although one could see that the men- 
tion of cash was repugnant to his 
Irish soul. The Angels may televise 
not more than 11 out-of-town games 


by ROY TERRELL 


and none from L.A. They may not 
play in the huge Coliseum but must 
play in neat little Wrigley Field, 
which seats only slightly more than 
20,000. And when O’Malley’s new 
Chavez Ravine ball park is complet- 
ed in time for the 1962 season, the 
Angels will move there for a mini- 
mum of four years at an undisclosed 
rental. There were also a few minor 
clauses. In all, it was an arrangement 
which made Reynolds and Autry 
very happy and is guaranteed to 
cost them several million dollars in 
the next few years. 

When all was settled the owners 
asked Ford Frick to make the an- 
nouncement. Rubbing the sleep from 
his eyes, the commissioner responded 
very well. “I want all of you to 
know,” he told the assembled jour- 
nalists, emotion quivering in his 
voice, “that without the complete 
cooperation of Mr. O’Malley, base- 
ball would have been in one of the 
damndest messes ever seen.” 

It was not very clear how the com- 
missioner appraised the monumental 
foulup just ended, during which ma- 
jor league baseball threatened to de- 
vour itself with an incredible display 
of stupidity and greed. 

PLEADING WITH OWNERS, Frick 

harped on rule amendment but could 

do little himself to end the confusion. 
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THE BASEBALI. MESS cunlimied 

The trouble really began with the 
formation a year and a half ago of 
the Continental League, which con- 
cerned itself with the admirable proj- 
ect of putting a second team in New 
York, now that the Dodgers and 
Giants were gone, and extending the 
major leagues to other cities so far 
unblessed: Houston, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Toronto, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Denver, Atlanta and Buffalo. The 
major leagues, talking fast out of 
both sides of their two mouths, put 
to death the Continental League in 
Chicago last August 2. “If you will go 



O’MALLEY ANO AUTRY talk SboUt 
ihe illusory delights of Wrigley Fiehl. 


away and forget all about it,” the 
Continental League was told by a 
major league expansion committee on 
that day, “then we will recommend 
that four of your cities be admitted 
to our sacred circle.” This was good 
enough for the Continental League, 
which failed to read the small type, 
and that still-unborn body breathed 
a sigh of relief and expired. 

So now the major leagues had made 
a promise, of sorts, and now they had 
to act, not so much because of the 
promise, which normally would influ- 
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ence big league baseball owners not a 
bit, but because of Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver and Congressman Emanuel 
Celler. Kefauver and Celler are the 
watchdogs of major league expansion, 
and although they have done little 
except talk, the words they use most 
frequently are “monopoly” and “re- 
straint of trade.” The very threat of 
congressional legislation is enough to 
make baseball club owners quiver like 
custard pudding. “All right,” said 
Warren Giles, whose National League 
had voted against expansion a year 
before, to .loe Cronin, whose Amer- 
ican League had indicated that it 
might give the matter serious thought 
some day. “Let’s get together and ex- 
pand.” The American League agreed. 
So the National League scurried off 
and expanded, without bothering to 
invite the American League. 

The cities selected by the National 
League were New York, quite natu- 
rally, and Houston, considered by 
many the ripest plum available for 
plucking by big league baseball. The 
official announcement that the two 
new teams would begin play in 1962 
was made on October 17. “The Na- 
tional League,” screamed headlines 
across the country, “has stolen a 
march.” Frick was downcast. “I wish 
you boys had got together on this 
thing,” he .said. 

Now that the National League 
jumped the gun, making the Ameri- 
can League look ridiculous, the Amer- 
ican League struck back— and man- 
aged to look even more ridiculous. On 
October 26 it voted to move into Los 
Angeles, and all the righteous denials 
that followed failed to convince any- 
one that this wasn’t partly in reprisal 
for the National League’s proposed 
invasion of Yankee territory in New 
York. It voted to allow Calvin Grif- 
fith to move his Washington Sena- 
tors to Minneapolis-St. Paul, cutting 
off altogether the old Continental 
League franchise seekers in the Twin 
Cities. It voted to “expand” back to 
Washington, a move absolutely nec- 
essary to placate Capitol Hill. And 
it voted to let these new clubs play 
not in 1962, as had the National 
League, but in 1961. 

“This is not expansion,” thundered 
Branch Rickey, whose Continental 
League had been ignored. “The dic- 
tionary definition of perfidy has now 
been confirmed.” 

“Sunflower seeds,” said the Amer- 
ican League. “We have lived up to 


our agreement.” Not even Branch 
Rickey could disprove this, for all 
that the major league expansion corr- 
mittee had agreed to do at the Ch'- 
eago meeting was “recommend” that 
Continental League cities be consid- 
ered. “We considered them,” said an 
American League executive, “and we 
didn’t want them.” 

What the American League really 
wanted was plain to see. First, since 
Calvin Griffith had been begging for 
years to be allowed to move from 
Washington to Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and .since it was apparent that the 
American League was finally going to 
go into that valuable territory, why 
not let one of the original club mem- 
bers get the gravy? Second, since it 
was unthinkable to leave Washing- 
ton without a team, one of the new 
teams must be located there. And, 
finally, since the American League 
wanted to stake out a claim on some 
of the gold being mined by O’Malley 
and the National League in Los An- 
geles, the other new team must be 
located there. Ford Frick had been 
talking for some time about classify- 
ing New York and Los Angeles as 
“open” cities (that is, cities with met- 
ropolitan populations large enough to 
support two major league teams). 
Thus, the road was open. With the 
blessings of Co-owner Bill Veeck, 
Hank Greenberg prepared to sell his 
stock in the Chicago White Sox and, 
backed by San Diego’s C. Arnholt 
Smith, got ready to march into L.A. 

Rule of O'Malley 

But while the American League was 
meeting in New York to award its 
new Washington franchise to a group 
led by General Elwood (Pete) Que- 
sada and to consider the applications 
of Greenberg’s group and others for 
Los Angeles (.sec box), Walter O’Mal- 
ley was leafing through the rule book. 
Suddenly he held up a pudgy hand. 

“You guys,” he said, “can’t come 
in here.” 

O’Malley had found a devilish lit- 
tle rule in Organized Baseball’s con- 
stitution, the Blue Book. It wasn’t 
exactly a new rule, since it had been 
there for years, nor was it very well 
hidden, since it happened to be the 
third paragraph of Rule 1, but the 
other owners apparently knew noth- 
ing about it. The reason the others 
knew nothing about it is because 
baseball owners are not very heavy 
readers, especially when it comes to 


hampering or constricting documents. 

. . the circuit of either Major 
League,” read Rule 1 {c), “shall not 
be changed to include any city in the 
circuit of the other Major League ex- 
cept by the unanimous consent of 
the clubs constituting both Major 
Leagues.” Since all 16 major league 
club owners are constitutionally in- 
capable of agreeing on even what day 
of the week it happens to be, O’Mal- 
ley had them stopped. And certainly 
he was not going to agree. In order 
to build his new ball park at Chavez 
Ravine, O’Malley had already used 
up $8 million of his own money; re- 
cently, he borrowed $8 million more 
from Union Oil Co., the Dodgers radio 
and television sponsor, on a short- 
term loan, and despite his huge prof- 
its from baseball in the last two years, 
he was not about to let another ball 
club come to town and drain off some 
of the gold. When O’Malley screamed 
he found a sympathetic ear attached 
to the baseball commissioner. 

“Frick has gone back on his word,” 
howled Hank Greenberg of the Chi- 
cago White Sox. “He’s been talking 
about Los Angeles as an open city for 
months and now when we try to 
move there he says no, we have to 
make O’Malley a ‘fair and equitable’ 
deal. What does Frick know about it? 
I’ve got everything I own invested in 
this business; we pay him a salary of 
$65,000 a year, and he invests noth- 
ing. Why should Frick tell us what 
we can do?” 

The main concern of the American 
League was that Frick, who resembles 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis only in the 
fact that he has gray hair, was taking 
any kind of a stand at all. They 
hadn’t hired him to take stands. They 
had hired him to . . . well, somewhere 
in the rules it says that baseball has 
to have a commissioner. 

But the American League decided 
to deal with O’Malley, and sent Del 
Webb, co-owner of the Yankees, 
West to make an offer of $450,000 as 
indemnity to the Dodger owner. 
When Webb returned to New York 
reporting that O’Malley had turned 
him down, there were dark hints of 
collusion and skulduggery, for Webb, 
a chilly-eyed man who made his way 
from a job as a carpenter to a posi- 
tion of great power and wealth in the 
construction business, has long been 
known as a business associate and 
friend of O’Malley. O’Malley and 

continued o?i page GO 


A BUYER’S FRUSTRATION 


When the American League decided to 
expand to 10 team.s it interviewed var- 
ious persons and groups who wanted 
to obtain the two new franchises. One 
of the men interviewed was 42-year- 
old Charles Finley of Chicago, a multi- 
millionaire insurance broker who pre- 
viously had tried to buy into three 
American League clubs: Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Chicago. On the night of 
November 17 Finley, who was in Chi- 
cago, heard the surprising news that 
Hank Greenberg was out c^f the Los 
Angeles picture. He left for New York 
immediately on a 3:30 a.m. flight. 

In New York the next morning Fin- 
ley called President Joe Cronin of the 
American League and said, “I’m here 
to bid for the Los Angeles franchise. 
I’m ready to invest $5 million.” Cro- 
nin said, “Come on up. We’ll hear you 
at 10 o'clock.” 

Finley arrived and made his pitch. 
Later he startled the press by announc- 
ing that he was not part of a syndi- 
cate but that he was bidding as an in- 
dividual. “The five million is mine 
and I can get more, if necessary,” he 
said. One newsman whistled. Another 
said, “Wait till you meet O’Malley.” 
Everyone laughed. 

After he made his presentation, Fin- 
ley has since said Del Webb and Dan 
Toppingof the New York Yankee.s com- 
plimented him on his delivery but ad- 
vised him that his application would 
be strengthened if he were to form a 
.syndicate with people from the Los 
Angeles area. Webb suggested some 
names, one of them Kenyon Brown. 

So at 7 the next morning Finley 
flew off to Los Angeles, He wanted to 
see the people Webb had suggested ; he 
also wanted to talk to Casey Stengel 
and sound him out about managing 
the club. The first stop was at Sten- 
gel’s, but Casey wasn’t home. A rela- 
tive reported that he was in San Fran- 
cisco watching a Stanford football 
game. Casey’s nephew is a student at 
Stanford. 

Then Finley called on Kenyon 
Brown. Brown was gracious, but he 
told Finley that Del Webb had left not 
more than an hour earlier. Webb, who 
had been sent to Los Angele.s by the 
league to talk to Walter O’Malley, had 
stopped in to see Brown first. Webb 
had told Brown that he should get a 
group together. If he did, he would 
be a shoo-in for the franchise. Webb 


apparently never mentioned Finley. 

Brown told Finley that he was still 
not .sure of his chances of getting a 
syndicate together. Finley asked 
Brown if he’d like to join his group. 
Brown said he’d give Finiey an answer 
the next day. Finley waited all day 
but did not hear from Brown. He flew 
to San Francisco where he found Sten- 
gel and had a three-and-a-half-hour 
breakfast with him. He also phoned 
George Weiss in Greenwich, Conn. He 
wanted Weiss as general manager, 
Stengel as manager, so that he could re- 
turn to the American Ijeague meeting 
with Stengel on one arm and Weiss on 
the other. But Casey finally turned 
him down, and so did George. 

Finley flew back to New York. At 
this point, the owners decided to delay 
their final decision until the major 
league meeting in St. Louis, Finley 
and the others were asked to wait un- 
til December 5. Exhausted, Finley de- 
cided to get a good night’s sleep and 
fly back to Chicago the next day. 
When he awoke in the morning he dis- 
covered that thieves had been in his 
suite and that he had been robbed of 
$1,700. 

Six days later he was in Los Angeles, 
talking to Walter O’Malley. From 
there he went to Scottsdale, Ariz. to 
talk to Roy Rogers. He would fight 
cowboy with cowboy, Kenyon Brown 
having lassoed Gene Autry. Then, on 
December 4, he flew from Chicago to 
New York, met Walter O’Malley and 
flew with O’Malley to the meeting.H in 
St. Louis. Finley says O’Malley prom- 
ised him his support, but in St. Louis 
Finley realized at last that he didn’t 
have a chance. Brown, to whom O’Mal- 
ley had objected because of earlier dif- 
ferences between the two men, had 
taken a subordinate position to Autry 
and Bobby Reynold.^. The Autry-Rey- 
nolds-Brown group was .selected. Fin- 
ley had lost. 

From November 20 through Decem- 
ber 4 he had flown from Chicago to 
New York to Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco to New York to Chicago to Los 
Angeles to Scottsdale to Chicago to 
New York to St. Loui.s, and he still 
didn’t have a ball club. 

Discouraged? Not Charlie Finley. 
Last week he was sighted deplaning 
at Municipal Airport in Kansas City, 
Mo. There’s a ball club for sale in 
Kansas City. — Jerry Holtzman 
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A STEP 
UP IN THE 
MUD 

The field was a quagmire, 
but hard-charging Green Bay ran 
over San Francisco to take 
first place in the West 


by TEX MAULE 


T he Green Bay Packers, a rather 
small pro football team with ad- 
mirable balance and boundless deter- 
mination, very likely will play the 
Philadelphia Eagles for the National 
Football League championship De- 
cember 26. 

Green Bay has only to defeat the 
Rams in Los Angeles Saturday to as- 
sure this. The Rams, an unpredictable 
and often emotionally unstable foot- 
ball team, on Sunday won an almost 
unbelievable 10 3 victory over the 
Baltimore Colts, the tired and jittery 
defending champions, but suffered 
grievous injuries which should make 
them easier game for the Packers. 

In San Francisco, the day before, 
Green Bay waded ankle deep through 
mud and 49ers to whip the third of 
the three teams that went into this 
weekend tied for the Western Confer- 
ence lead. Now, with only a game to 
go, the Packers are a game ahead. 
“We are positive thinkers,’’ says 
Packer Coach Vince Lombardi. “We 
can’t see defeat ahead.” 

Nor can anyone else who watched 
Green Bay plaster San Francisco 13-0. 
The 49ers, depending for offensive 
thrust on a wide-spread triple wing 
designed to take advantage of fast 
backs, excellent pass catchers and ac- 
curate passing, never recovered from 


the dismay they felt when they came 
out to test the footing in Kezar Sta- 
dium. They found they could barely 
stand in the goo. But they found later 
that standing was preferable to being 
dumped in the mud — as they were, 
often and violently— by one or anoth- 
er of the Packers. 

The 49ers’ passing was completely 
nullified by the weather, and the 
49er running backs, who are gifted 
more with mobility than power, were 
hobbled. On the other hand, the pre- 
cise, power-operated Packer offense 
moved surely, if slowly, when it had 
to score. Bart Starr, the Green Bay 
quarterback, eschewed any artfulness 
in favor of pure, straight-ahead force. 

“The field was so sloppy we decided 
to forget most of our passes and 
sweeps and trust to draw plays and 
traps,” Lombardi said. “Paul Hor- 
nung busted their left side and Jim 
Taylor their right. We trapped their 
tackles, Leo Nomellini and Monte 
Clark. We have a quick line and we 
moved a little faster on that rain- 


soaked bog than the 49ers and we got 
our blocks in quicker than they could 
react. On Hornung’s touchdown run, 
we cleared out the whole left side of 
their defense.” 

Taylor, the stocky, immensely 
strong Packer fullback, paddled for 
161 yards during the afternoon. Paul 
Hornung, who has already set a league 
scoring record this season, slithered 
28 yards for his touchdown— the only 
one of the game — and added two field 
goals. Said he: “That offensive line of 
ours — what a pleasure to work behind 
it, even in the mud. Those guys give 
you a little room.” 

“They were standing up the de- 
fensive line,” Taylor said. “In this 
kind of goo, if you stand ’em up they 
slip and slide when you’re running 
past ’em.” 

The Packer defense, which has de- 
veloped this season into one of the 
best in the league, so thoroughly 
plugged the San Francisco shotgun 
offense that the 49ers crossed midfield 

continued 
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Filters for ^\8^Q>X-Jinesfyiavorbi/^r/ 



Tarej/ton has the taste - 


Dual Filter 
does it! 



HERE'S HOW THE DUAL FILTER DOES IT: 

1 . It combines a unique inner filler of ACTIVATED 
CHARCOAL . . . definitel y proved to make the taste 
of a cigarette mild and smooth , . . 

2. with a pure white outer filter. Together thev select 
and balance the flavor elements in the smoke. 
Tareyton’s flavor-balance gives you the best taste 
of the best tobaccos. 


NEW DUAL FILTER TQTCytOJl 

froduct of 



Look for Tareyton in this 
bright Christmas carton! 




This spring does an amazing thing. Here is a Mercedes-Benz rear axle, a swing axle. When one wheel hits 
a bump, it never disturbs the tranquility of the other, nor of the passengers riding above it The horizontal spring 
(used on the 220, 220S/SE sedans and the 300SL) keeps the inside wheel on the ground when the car is 
cornering, so that traction is even throughout a turn. As a result, the ride is more comfortable, secure and safer 
than other cars. Mercedes-Benz is the only car in the world to employ this axle on passenger cars. It was orig- 
inally developed and used on record-breaking Mercedes-Benz racing cars. This is but one aspect of the advanced 
engineering characteristic of Mercedes-Benz cars, These and other virtues make Mercedes-Benz the car of 

connoisseurs, and the three-pointed star, the proudest symbol on any road, Mercedes-Benz cars Include sedans, convertibles 

and sports cars. Prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000. Ask your Mercedes-Benz dealer for a demonstration. European delivery arranged by your Mercedes-Benz dealer at overseas prices. 

Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. CA Subsidiary of Studebaker- Packard Corporation) 



PRO FOOTBALL coiililiiieil 

only once — and that time to the Pack- 
er 49-yard line. Indeed, this Packer 
team is notable for its almost flawless 
combination of talents on both of- 
fense and defense. The defensive line 
is quick; the linebackers are among 
the best in the league, and, with the 
development of Ray Nitschke, Lom- 
bardi now has four of them, which 
means he can rest one all the time. 

Soft spot 

The only soft spot discernible re- 
cently in the Packer defensive unit is 
against long passes. The Chicago 
Bears completed two, but the game 
was already won by the Packers when 
the Bears managed this. If this is truly 
a weakness, it spells trouble for the 
Packers should they represent the 
West against the Eagles in the cham- 
pionship game— and against Norman 
Van Brocklin, the most accurate long 
passer in football. 

But before Green Bay begins de- 
vising means for stopping the Eagles, 
they must face the Rams, and the 
Rams— on the basis of the resource- 
ful, spirited game they played in beat- 
ing Baltimore — are not exactly dead 
yet. Bob Waterfield, the stoical Ram 
head coach who was quarterback on 
four Ram championship teams, came 
up with one big surprise for Balti- 
more. He put Ollie Matson, his fine 
fullback, on defense. Matson per- 
formed there with verve and enthusi- 
asm, if not with consummate skill. 

“The only way to beat the great 
Colt pass catchers is with speed and 
defense,” Waterfield said. “Matson 
has the speed.” 

Matson, tackling with abandon 
and effect and consistently outrun- 
ning the Colt receivers on deep pass- 
es, once jarred the ball loose from 
Lenny Moore with a rousing tackle. 
When the Colts drove down to the 
Ram five early in the game, it was 
Matson who smashed through the 
Colt line on successive plays to tackle 
Moore and Fullback Billy Pricer for 
short losses. A third-down pass fell 
incomplete in the end zone and the 
Colts settled for their only score of 
the game, a field goal, thus ending at 
47 the string of games in which John 
Unitas has thrown touchdown passes. 

Waterfield took a calculated risk in 
designing his defense. He noticed in 
the pregame warmup that the Colts’ 
league-leading pass catcher, Ray- 


mond Berry, was not moving well. 
He decided to cover Berry with one 
man while assigning two to the very 
dangerous Moore. The crippled Berry 
— he has a pulled hamstring muscle 
— caught only one pass all day and 
that for just 11 yards. 

The Ram touchdown must be re- 
garded as something of a fluke. Frank 
Ryan, who has been shouldering 
most of the Los Angeles quarterback 
chores, was injured early in the game. 
He was replaced by Billy Wade, a big, 
pigeon-toed, rather awkward passer. 
Wade has been known to trip himself 
while retreating to pass. For obvious 
reasons, he almost never runs. 

On this day, however, he ran 66 
yards to score the touchdown which 
brought victory. He rolled out to his 
left on an option play, with Fullback 
Joe Marconi and End Red Phillips 
protecting him. 

“On that play, if the linebacker 
drops back, the quarterback runs,” 
Waterfield said. “If he comes up, the 
quarterback throws. It’s not a new 
play but it sure worked like hell.” 

The Colt linebacker, well aware 


that Wade very seldom runs, dropped 
back. Marconi, leading the way for 
the Ram quarterback, motioned fran- 
tically for Wade to run and the big, 
gangling passer lumbered downfield. 
Marconi erased one would-be tackier 
and Wade galloped down the sideline 
behind Phillips. As they neared the 
Colt goal fine. Milt Davis came over 
to make the tackle. Phillips, herding 
his ungainly charge along with all the 
protective concern of a sheep dog, 
managed to stay between Wade and 
Davis almost to the goal line, when 
Davis made the tackle— too late. 

“The Packers present a little dif- 
ferent problem,” Waterfield said 
thoughtfully, after the game. “We 
got four key players hurt today — 
Gene Brito, Lou Michaels, Del Shof- 
ner and Ryan. And they are a very 
tough club.” 

They are indeed. In the Packer 
dressing room , after their victory over 
the 49Grs, Nitschke, the linebacker, 
patted Taylor, the fullback, on the 
shoulder. “You,” he said, “are as 
tough as a rat.” 

So is he. END 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


THE WEEK’S GAMES 



Pts. 

Yds, 

Rush. 

Yds. 

Pass. 

Pass 

Comp. 

Steeiers vs. 

27 

275 

209 

14-20 

Eagles 

21 

37 

274 

16-40 

Lions vs. 

23 

213 

130 

12-14 

Cowboys 

14 

114 

172 

18-27 

Giants vs. 

17 

-1 

52 

6-11 

Redskins 

3 

109 

-0 

0-7 

Browns vs. 

42 

131 

84 

7-12 

Bears 

0 

103 

90 

11-32 

Packers vs. 

13 

251 

41 

7-16 

49ers 

0 

71 

10 

9-25 

Rams vs. 

10 

113 

135 

12-23 

Colts 

3 

91 

181 

17-38 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Philadelphia 

Won 

9 

Lost 

2 

Tied 

0 

Pet. 

.818 

Cleveland 

7 

3 

1 

.700 

New York 

6 

3 

2 

.667 

Pittsburgh 

5 

5 

1 

.500 

St. Louis 

5 

5 

1 

.500 

Washington 

1 

8 

2 

.111 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

Green Bay 7 4 0 

.636 

San Francisco 

6 

5 

0 

.545 

Baltimore 

6 

5 

0 

,545 

Detroit 

6 

5 

0 

.545 

Chicago 

5 

5 

1 

.590 

Los Angeles 

4 

6 

1 

.400 

Dallas 

0 

11 

1 

.090 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


THE WEEK’S GAMES 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Pts. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp, 

Chargers vs. 

41 

142 

205 

15-32 

Broncos 

33 

100 

291 

17-35 

Texans vs. 

34 

99 

201 

14-32 

Patriots 

0 

18 

133 

18-39 

Oilers vs. 

31 

112 

207 

8-22 

Bills 

23 

156 

184 

11-35 

Titans vs. 

31 

96 

375 

29-48 

Raiders 

28 

88 

187 

16-31 


EASTERN DIVISION 



Won Lost 

Tied 

Pci. 

Houston 

9 4 

0 

.692 

New York 

7 6 

0 

.538 

Buffalo 

5 7 

1 

.417 

Boston 

5 8 0 

WESTERN DIVISION 

,385 

Los Angeles 

9 4 

0 

.692 

Dallas 

7 6 

0 

.538 

Oakland 

5 8 

0 

.385 

Denver 

4 8 

1 

.333 
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PRO FOOTBALL CO^tlKUed 


DUTCH IS THE DIFFERENCE 


The team that wins the Western 
Conference title will have to face the 
Philadelphia Eagles, and that will not 
be the easy assignment it may at 
first appear to be. While few winning 
teams in professional football have 
looked more inept than the Eagles 
when running the ball, few have been 
able to offset theirweaknesses so well. 


The reasons are two: the Eagles 
have an impressive coterie of pass 
receivers and they have Norman Van 
Brocklin, one of the two or three best 
quarterbacks in all football. Cool al- 
most to the point of indifference, 
Dutch Van Brocklin never gives up no 
matter how far his team falls behind. 
He studies and probes defenses with 




THE "GENIUS" PLAY, designed to gel, the 
most from the small Eagle running threat 
and the big Eagle passing attack, devel- 
ops from a formation which looks like. 


and from the blocking standpoint is, a 
run. Called a play-number-pas.s, it begins 
when Quarterback Van Brocklin (11) 
takes .snap from center and seemingly 




PLAY’S PAYOFF comes when Van Brock- 
lin takes ball away from Barnes, turns to 
throw to Ted Dean (35), who, unnoticed 
by run-conscious enemy defenders, has 


sneaked through the line outside tackle, 
found clear route to undefended secon- 
dary, The play, used three times against 
the New York Giants, resulted in one 
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I’OdTS ILLlISTRATEn DrCCtnbCT IS, ISCO 


Ofowings by Robert Ric 


the patience of a mechanic trouble- 
shooting in a faulty motor, and when 
he finds the flaw he is looking for he 
attacks it with vigor, intelligence and, 
usually, wonderful success. 

At the beginning of this season the 
Eagles had strong running from Clar- 
ence Peaks and Billy Barnes. But 
Peaks broke his leg and Barnes was 
coritinued 




hands off to Billy Barnes (33 } who crashes 
into line. Eagle Guard John Wittenborn 
(62), meanwhile, crosses over for a trap 
block, convincing oppo.silion play is a run. 


ANOTHER TOUCHDOWN PLAY follows Eagle pattern 
of fake run, pass. Fake is to Dean (35). Barnes (bfacfc 
line) sifts into area cleared by Tommy McDonald 
(25), top Eagle receiver, takes Van Brocklin’s pass. 


19-yard gain and two touchdowns when 
Giant Middle Linebacker Sam Hufl' was 
forced to come up fast to stop trap run, 
left middle area open to a quick pass. 
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hampered by a bad knee, and the Ea- 
gles were forced to use rookie Ted 
Dean and, on rare occasions, second- 
year man Tim Brown as replacements. 
Both have been improving, but Van 
Brocklin, who may be a coach next 
year and who this season functioned 
as a coach on the field, has had to 


carry the load. This, with the help of 
the ingenious plays shown on these 
pages, he has done very well. Passing 
brilliantly, changing signals at the 
line to take advantage of defensive 
shifts, Van Brocklin should lead the 
Eagles to their first world profession- 
al football championship in 11 years. 



PASSING. Norm Van Brocklin is protected by 
aggressive Center Chuck Bednarik who, at 36, 
plays on both offense and defense and for al- 
most the entire game. Here Bednarik cuts off 
Huff (70), who is trying to shoot the gap in at- 
tempt to force Van Brocklin into wild throw. 


RUNNING, Ted Dean (rifjht), a tall, rawboned 
rookie, gets the step on the Giants’ Sam Huff 
after grabbing pas.s during midseason game. 
Dean, a halfback, is a fine receiver and very 
fast. No linebacker in pro football can over- 
take him once he has attained his full speed. 


BLOCKING, Eagle line holds out oncharging 
Giants as Van Brocklin (11) turns back and 
retreats to pass. Van Brocklin, who needs only 
three or four seconds to get the ball away, has 
benefited from improved Eagle play in the line 
and better, more experienced pass receivers. 
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MASKING PASS US ruH, Eaglcs pull End Pete Retzlaff (44) 
in close, move Dean (35) from halfback to fullback. In its 
feint of a run, the play, which went for touchdown, is simi- 
lar to the touchdown pass to Barnes diagramed on page 25 
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LALANNE: A TREAT 
AND A TREATMENT 


Thts is the Jack who started out weak, who heard the 
lecture, who saw the light, who was reborn, who tells the ladies 
and sells the pills that pay for the house that health built 


by HUSTON HORN 

T hp: breakfast dishes are stacked 
in the sink, the beds are unmade, 
and the floors have not been swept. 
With their husbands’ off-to-work 
kisses scarcely dry on their lips, le- 
gions of American women— fat wom- 
en, thin women, robust women and 
pooped-oLit women — hover expect- 


antly by their TV sets, dressed in 
slacks, slips, kimonos and make-do 
gym suits. On the screen a spectral, 
back-lighted figure is flapping like an 
eagle and hopping like a frog to the 
buck-and-wing beat of De Cam-plown 
Raci’is. As the organ music fades and 
the lights come up, a tousle-haired, 


muscle-laden, consciously seductive 
man in middle age steps across a Hol- 
lywood stage and projects himself— 
almost bodily — into the home of the 
beholder, his arms outstretched as if 
to embrace her. “Good morning, stu- 
dents, and what a wonderful, won- 
derful Tuesday morning this is,” he 
burbles, a wonderful, wonderful smile 
on his face, a white German shepherd 
named Happy at his heels. 

In Salt T>ake City, Dallas, New 
York, Los Angeles and 14 other ma- 
jor U.S. cities, the women, their 
household cares suddenly evaporat- 
ing, smile right back because the man 
in the skin-hugging jumper and black 
ballet slippers has promised to create 
for them “a new and lovelier you, 
looking the way the Lord intended 
you to look, feeling the way He 
meant you to feel.” The man’s name is 
Jack LaLanne (pronounced LaLane) 
and his recipe for renascence is a 3ti- 
minute daily dose of calisthenics, nu- 
trition, dog tricks, palsied jokes and 
uplifting palaver, all pasted together 
with a batter of elbow grease and 
whole-wheat flour. The only ingredi- 
ent missing is cynicism. Not only 
does Jack LaLanne devoutly believe 
in himself, what he is doing and his 
“duty” to do it, but day in and day 
out — so his TV audience samplers tell 
him— he is being scrutinized, idol- 
ized and emulated by some 2H mil- 
lion American females. Moreover, as 
no one needs tell him, he is harvesting 
$1,000 every week in the process. 

Jack LaLanne, off the TV screen as 
on it, is a jovial, effusive, uncompli- 
cated man but at the same time an 
unrelenting fist-in-palm exponent of 
good health and all-round well-being. 


WITH BEGUILING SINCERITY LALANNE EXTOLS THE VIRTUES OF HIS LIVER PILLS 




Admitting: to his rather abnormal 
preoccupation with physical fitness 
and nutrition, he characterizes him- 
self as the “Billy Graham of the Here 
and Now” and views physical laxity 
as sinful. He is here and now trying 
to effect the conversion of all wom- 
ankind (“The woman is the center of 
the family,” he explains), and in 
this respect he is more like an athletic 
Moses leading women out of the 
waistland while finding along the way 
a promised land for himself. 

Calling himself a “frugal” spender, 
LaHanne lives with his wife and their 
three children in a $150,000 home in 
the well-to-do Hollywood Hills, owns 
two more $35,000 houses in Palm 
Springs, Calif, and drapes his V- 
shaped (48-28-35) torso with $200 
tailor-made suits, which, for some 
reason, are eo.uipped with padded 
shoulders. He also owns a $6,000 boat 
“just to pull my water skis, mostly,” 
and barrels around Los Angeles, giv- 
ing the passing girls a semiprofession- 
al once-over, in a 1961 Cadillac con- 
V'-ertible. “A man doesn’t neces.sarily 
need all this,” he says, “except in 
Hollywood. Otherwise they take you 
for a nobody and a quack.” 

Everybody needs a somebody 

Whether or not Lal.,anne is now a 
somebody (it seems certain he is no 
quack) is presumably for Hollywood 
to declare, but there was a time when 
Jack LaLanne was not worth his 
weight in dumbbells. Born of French 
immigrant parents in San Francisco 
“more than 40 years ago” (“Forty- 
five years ago exactly,” says his mat- 
ter-of-fact, 77-year-old mother), La- 
Lanne entered adolescence shackled 
by a catalog of physical malfunctions. 
“At 15 I knew the tortures of the 
damned,” he likes to say dramatical- 
ly today. “I had boils, pimples, flat 
feet, bad eyes, bony arm.s and legs 
and my over-all disposition was rot- 
ten to the core. I lived on sugar. I 
was a sugarholic. But in a way. I'm 
thankful. It was these very liabilities 
that got me straightened out.” 

His body’s deficiencies prepared his 
mind for salvation, but it remained 
for a health lecturer to reveal the way. 
“He said, ‘If you obey nature’s laws 
you can be reborn,’ ” LaLanne viv- 
idly remembers. Within eight weeks, 



after swearing off sugar, taking up 
exercises and vegetarianism, and giv- 
ing nature her head, LaLanne says, 
“I ivas reborn. I went back to school, 
made friends all over the place and 
I went out for every single sport that 
the school had.” A fellow student re- 
calls; “You might say he seemed a 
little odd-ball on his health kick.” 

LaLanne’s mother succumbed to 
the laws of nature too, and today, de- 
spite her age. still works a IS-hour 
day on her 17-acre ranch in Santa 
Rosa, Calif., pruning and cultivating 
her fruit and nut orchard, sawing 
wood and milking her cow, Betty. His 
father, on the other hand, refused to 
be proselyted by his wife and son and 
in consequence, says LaLanne, he 
“died in the prime of his life.” 

This placed the burden of family 
finance on Jack's already muscular 
shoulders. He opened a gymnasium 
when he was 19, expanded as business 
grew and studied physiology, anato- 
my, biochemistry and acrobatics in 
his spare time. A calisthenics instruc- 
tor in the Navy (after serving finst in 


the South Pacific), LaLanne carried 
his rehabilitation me.ssage to the 
women of San Francisco when he 
went on television nine years ago. 
“My first shows were much like the 
ones today,” he says, “and then as 
now I ne^'er said I had any magic 
cure-all. I told my listeners I was only 
like the doctor’s helper. I didn’t even 
say they shouldn’t smoke [LaLanne 
doesn’t] or drink [he does] because as 
soon as you do, they’ll turn you off. 
Goodby, exercise, goodby, nutrition.” 

On the.se relaxed terms, the show 
caught on and to keep it going La- 
Lanne began to peddle a line of pills 
and exercise paraphernalia of his own 
formulation and design. Two years 
ago he muscled in on Los Angeles 
(“This city is a swinging town”) and 
there met Henry C. Akerberg. “Hank 
Akerberg’s the greatest there is,” says 
LaLanne. And well he might. 

What LaLanne knows about mak- 
ing muscle and reducing “saddlebag 
thighs,” Akerberg knows about mak- 
ing profits and reducing inventory. 

continued 
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Formerly a vice-president of Macmil- 
lan Petroleum Corp., Akerberg left 
after 30 years' service to form La- 
Lanne Inc. {The House that Health 
Built), acknowledged Jack as presi- 
dent, and set about letting health 
build houses from coast to coast. Un- 
der his blueprint, the Jack LaLanne 
show has become accessible to 457c- 
of the U.S. population, and ratings 
are jumping. In swinging Los Angeles 
the show pulls almost as many view- 
ers as the six other TV stations com- 
bined; in Phoenix the show is rerun 
one night each week to combat the 
sedentary influence of Jack Paar. Ak- 
erberg is talking now about 100% 
saturation of the U.S., and expansion 
into South America, England and 
Australia, ‘‘wherever the family of 
man can be benefited,” he says. ‘‘The 
way things are going, we can almost 
see Jack as a world power.” 

In the 18 months the show has had 
national exposure, LaLanne Inc. has 
developed a $3 million annual gross 
from the mail-order and grocery store 
sale of the products LaLanne pushes 
on the air. The leading item, at 40,- 
000-odd orders a month, is the Jack 
LaLanne Glamour Stretcher, an elas- 
tic rope. Its exercise function is care- 
fully integrated into the program’s 
daily dozen. Other specialties include 
vitamins, “delicious” wild-cherry 
protein wafers, a face lotion "to keep 
skin glowingly moist,” a “high-fash- 
ion, silhouette blue exercise suit, 
ideal, too, for marketing and garden- 
ing,” and, on the West Coast, a high- 
protein loaf of bread. A businessman 
with a shrewd sense of product image, 
Akerberg also has directed that La- 
Lanne’s “Desiccated Liver Tablets” 
be renamed “Liver, Iron and Vitamin 
B-12 Tablets,” and he has discon- 
tinued the manufacture and sale of a 
rubber-rope face exerciser designed 
to be clamped in the teeth and vig- 
orously tugged. “We discovered too 
many of our students wore dentures,” 
he explained blandly, popping a 
toothsome wild-cherry protein wafer 
into his mouth. 

Because nearly all the LaLanne 
shows are taped or filmed for re- 
broadcast, LaLanne normally does a 
whole week of programs in one day, 
and the “wonderful, wonderful Tues- 
day morning” he talks about may be 
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in fact a particularly gloomy, smoggy 
Friday afternoon. (When LaLanne is 
test-marketing new additions to his 
health line, he broadcasts live in Los 
Angeles, and when he says it’s a won- 
derful Tuesday, it’s certain to be 
Tuesday, at least.) Anyhow, the show 
is itself an unrehearsed, unscripted 
concoction as flexible as one of La- 
Lanne’s Glamour Stretchers, and in 
the space of 30 minutes it will range 
through assorted exercises (which he 
calls Trimnastics or Funastics), 
heart-to-heart pep talks, LaLanne- 
tested recipes, questions and answers 
and two or three commercials. 

Music for muscle building 

The exercises, all cheerfully ac- 
companied by organ music played by 
a man who once set the lugubrious 
moods for AJa Perkms, may include 
lateral jaw wagging (“to get rid of 
that biscuit-dough skin so many of 
you students have”), finger wriggling 
(“especially for you Senior Citizens, 
however decrepit you may think you 
are”), arm windmilling, leg kicking, 
stomach stretching and back bending. 
“You know, students, exercise makes 
you feel real good all over, doesn’t 
it?” LaLanne may say, picking him- 
self up off the floor, panting ever so 
slightly. “Do you know why? It’s 
because it makes the blood race 
through your body and because it 
massages your internal organs. But 
now let’s get back to the Trimnastics 
— you, too. Cuddles and Francine, on 
your feet— and go to work on the old 
back porch.” Commercials, involving 
such props as children’s blocks spell- 
ing BUILD BLOOD and guinea pigs, 
are almost as inspirational themselves 
("Guinea pigs fed desiccated liver, 
the biochemists tell us, can swim in a 
tank for two hours, but those with- 
out desiccated liver may sink in 12 
minutes”). While this thought sinks 
in, Happy, the dog, trots onstage 
with a note announcing “it’s glam- 
our STRKTCHER TIME!” 

The earnestness and guilelessness 
of LaLanne’s delivery is so compel- 
ling that prop men, advertising peo- 
ple and cameramen often find them- 
selves doing leg kicks or arm waves 
during the program. “Well, the truth 
is, we’ve all been brainwashed by 
the man,” says Russ Warner, the 
show's producer and an unblushing 
believer. “It’s just what happens 


when you’ve been around Jack for 
any length of time.” What also hap- 
pens is that nearly everybody he 
comes close to loses weight: Akerberg 
is dow'n 25 pounds since meeting 
LaLanne, Warner is off 20, and a 
Hollywood TV announcer whose pro- 
gram follows LaLanne’s was wearing 
his 18-year-old son’s trousers one 
morning last week. “One of the ex- 
ceptions,” Jack says, “is my wife 
Elaine. When I met her she was a 
bean pole living on coffee and ciga- 
rettes. I rebuilt her to my own speci- 
fications— 36-24-36— and man alive, 
just look at her!” 

After devoting so much time and 
energy to the health and fitness of 
others, LaLanne, it follows, spends 
an ample amount on his own. A book 
published by him last spring, ghost- 
written companion text to his pro- 
gram, is called The Jack LaLanne 
U'uy io Vibrant Good Health. Jack 



LaLanne’s own good health vibrates 
like the alarm clock that wakes him 
up every morning at 5. 

He is out of bed by 5:05 a.m., not 
forgetting first to gently stretch his 
170-pound, 5-foot-7 } -j-inch frame, 
and to ‘‘arrange my thoughts in an 
orderly fashion.” By 5:30 he is trot- 
ting a mile around his neighborhood, 
the German shepherd gamely trying 
to keep up. Back at home LaLanne 
whips the Glamour Stretcher off his 
bedroom doorknob for a quick work- 
out, winds down the staircase to his 
study where, under a looming full- 
length oil portrait of himself, he 
reads bestsellers and medical jour- 
nals “to keep up to date.” His break- 
fast, like nearly all his meals (‘‘I 
never violate my principles of nutri- 
tion”), consists of handfuls of Jack 
LaLanne’s pills and tablets washed 
down with distilled water, fresh 
fruit, boiled fish or meat. 


LaLanne eats meat because he 
abandoned vegetarianism years ago. 
His mother, however, still subscribes 
to the doctrine, painfully calling this 
family schism “our only nutritional 
disagreement.” LaLanne does not eat 
bread, although he recommends his 
own brand “from the bottom of my 
heart, students.” Privately he ex- 
plains “people are going to eat bread 
no matter what I do, so I try to give 
them the best there is— mine— which 
contains stone-ground flour, brewers’ 
yeast, honey and sea salt.” 

Later in the morning LaLanne may 
spend two hours lifting weights at a 
plush Hollywood gymnasium (other 
sometime lifters: Gregory Peck, De- 
cathloner C. K. Yang). On alternate 
days he will torpedo his Cadillac out 
to the strong man’s stronghold, Mus- 
cle Beach, where he passes another 
tw'o hours standing on or hanging by 
his hands. Afternoons are given over 


to naps, reading and business mat- 
ters, such as a recent interview' with 
a Jack Paar talent scout who has 
tentatively booked LaLanne for an 
appearance early this year, despite 
—or maybe because of— the Phoenix 
situation. 

“Jack’s a tireless worker, in what- 
ever he’s doing,” says Akerberg with 
appreciation. “Even when he’s down 
on Muscle Beach he’ll be working 
harder than five other men. Of 
course, we try to play down Jack’s 
muscles. I don’t mean there’s any- 
thing wrong with having muscles, 
it’s Just that people tend to associate 
a muscular body with a muscle- 
bound mind.” 

Recently, waiting for a filming 
session to begin, LaLanne amplified 
these remarks. “Muscles are my hob- 
by, not my business. I want the gals 
of America to feel and look good, not 
to go around lifting pianos.” end 
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CLAY PIGEONS AND 
COLD SWEAT 


Little but loneliness awaits 
the men who serve as living 
targets defending hockey’s 
outmost isolated bastions 
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Y ou generally get it in the hospi- 
tal after you’ve been injured in a 
game or during practice. The night- 
mare, I mean. It’s just like a movie 
it’s so clear. You’re standing on the 
ice and there’s a sudden break for 
your goal. Someone’s taken a slap 


shot but you’re not ready because 
you don't see the puck until the last 
instant when it’s only a dark shadow 
coming at your face. You know it’s 
going to hit you and there will be the 
pain. Then you wake up, cold sweat 
all over, and you’re in a hospital 


and there’s a nurse mopping your 
forehead.” 

Thus does Montreal’s Jacques 
Plante, the masked man lying prone 
above, describe an accepted (though 
seldom admitted) hazard of his job. 
That job happens to be tending goal 
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GOALIES conlinuetl 

for one of the top teams in the Na- 
tional Hockey League. It is not an 
easy one, and (lucking a puck on a 
pillow is actually the very least of 
Goalkeeper Plante’s problems. In 
game after game the same unsettling 
situations he and his fellow goalies 
dream about become repetitiously 
and discomfortingly real. 

That hammer-hard blur of black- 
ness that is a well-shot hockey puck 
can come toward a goalie at speeds 
upwards of 100 mph. Moreover, says 
the Boston Bruins’ former goal tender 
Don Simmons, who quit briefly last 
month when he was sent down to 
Providence: “You never know when 
one of the head-hunters [a deliberate- 
ly high shooterl is going to get you.’’ 
At lesser speeds, the puck can prove 
a subtler menace. It may slither over 
the ice, hit a bump and hop like a flea 
into the net to register a score. It may 
fly off a forward’s stick, or carom off 
the skate blade of a teammate. Worst 
of all, it may streak toward the goal 
on a screen shot when the goalkeep- 
er's vision is purposely blocked by 
his tormentors. In the split second 
during which he must protect his 
24 square feet of gaping goal mouth 
from the intrusion of the three-inch 
disk, the goalie may swat at the puck 
with his stick, bat at it with his arms, 
pounce on it with his body, kick 
it with his skates or, if he’s handy, 
catch it in his glove. But when he 
misses, he is left alone to take the 
blame as the flashing light behind 
him signals the fact that once again 
his team's last line of defense has 
been pierced. 

Few, if any, Canadian boys dream- 
ing of a future in big-league hockey 
actually seek to shoulder the abun- 
dance of padding and abuse that a 
goalie must bear. Nearly every goalie 
in the NHL today either fell or was 
pushed into his career. W’hen Mont- 
real’s Plante was a mere twig of 10, 
his father gave him a goalie’s stick— 
the only one in the neighborhood — 
and thus was that tree inclined. The 
New York Rangers’ rookie Jack Mc- 
Cartan, now completing his pro edu- 
cation in the Eastern League, made 
the mistake of filling in at goal to pre- 
vent postponement of a schoolboy 
game one day when he was only 11 
and he has been in the net ever since. 
Gump Worsley, the Rangers’ No. 1 
man, took the advice of a coach who 


sized up his 4 feet 11 inches when he 
was 12 and predicted he’d never 
make the big time any other way. 
And though the Black Hawks’ Glenn 
Hall was already coach, manager and 
captain of a Pee Wee team at the 
time, he had to take over as goalie 
because nobody else would touch the 
job. Only the Toronto Maple Leafs’ 
old {36} and seasoned (16 years in 
pro hockey! Johnny Bower claims he 
wanted the job all along. “I just made 
up my mind I was going to lose teeth 
and have my face cut to pieces, and 
it was easy,’’ he explains. 

Hypnotic trance 

All of the top goalies in the NHIy 
admit that there are no set ways to 
play the position, and very few rules 
to success. A coach who is an ex- 
forward or defenseman is not much 
help in telling you how to play goal, 
say most of them. 

The goalie does have, of course, a 
few' principles to guide him, the first 
of which is to keep his eyes firmly 
fixed on the puck every second it is in 
play, whether it is 60 yards down the 
ice or six inches off the tip of the nose. 
This unwavering concentration can 
generate an almost hypnotic trance 
when the goalie is a rink’s length 
away from the game. Terry Sawchuk, 
the veteran who this year is sharing 
the Detroit Red Wings’ net with red- 
hot newcomer Hank Bassen, com- 
pares watching the puck for 60 min- 
utes to driving a car on a turnpike. 
“Pretty soon,” he says, “you start to 
doze at the wheel. When you snap 
awake you realize all the awful things 
that might have happened.” To keep 
alert at such times, Johnny Bower 
plays the opposing goalie’s role by 
proxy, fending off each of his team- 
mates’ shots in imagination. Chica- 
go's Hall becomes nervous if left out 
of the action for too long, but Mont- 
real’s Plante likes to relax and enjoy 
the game. “We don’t score any goals 
when the puck’s up in my end,” he 
says blandly. 

Like baseball’s catchers, hockey's 
goalies keep a mental “book” on 
their opponents’ foibles. From notes 
they’ve collected over the years, each 
attempts to guess a shooter's likeliest 
move and prepare for it. “X see the 


man coming in with the puck,” Terry 
Sawchuk explains, “and if I know his 
game, I know whether he shoots 
right- or left-handed, high or low, 
and I get ready.” But, warns the 
Rangers’ Worsley, “don’t forget, 
they’re keeping book on you, too.” 
A smart forward, knowing a goalie’s 
habits, can sometimes lure him out 
of position with a deft feint and slip 
the puck past. 

Only one goalie in the NHL tries 
to outsmart his opponents by watch- 
ing their eyes. Squinting forbidding- 
ly out of his mask (the only one now 
worn regularly in the NHL since 
Simmons gave up), Montreal’s Plante 
watches the puck until his man is 
about 20 yards out. “Then,” he says, 
“1 look at his eyes. No matter how 
cleverly he fakes, a man will always 
look where he intends to shoot. It’s 
sure.” Sure? It’s sure suicide, say the 
other NHL goalies. But Optometrist 
Plante five times won a trophy for 
giving up the fewest goals in the 
league. 

No matter what tricks of the trade 
a goalie may develop, however, his 
job must always be a nervous one, as 
the casualties in the goalie business 
this year (SI, Nov. 28) plainly indi- 
cate. Most goalies are chronically 
fidgety (Plante knits to relax) and 
frequently superstitious (Sawchuk 
always puts on his equipment left 
side first; Hall carefully avoids favor- 
ing either side). Nevertheless, all pro- 
fess a distinct, if peculiar, pride in 
living the life of a clay pigeon. Bos- 
ton’s Simmons, whose pride refused 
to let him play in a minor league, 
once explained it this way: “Of all 
the thousands of boys in Canada and 
the U.S. who play hockey, only six 
of us can play goalie in the big league 
at any one time.” Glenn Hall has a 
different explanation: “We’re all a 
little bit sick.” 

But whatever the attraction the 
business of big-league goal tending 
holds out for its practitioners, there 
can be little doubt that for those who 
watch from the sidelines, its divi- 
dends are paid in an endless and 
thrilling panorama of distilled emo- 
tion. For evidence see the seven pages 
of color photographs by John G. 
Zimmerman that follow. 


Plastic inscrutability conceals tense emotions of 
Boston Bruins' former goal tender Don Simmons 
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Agony of concentration distorts face 
of Ranger rookie Jack McCartan 




as he copes coolly with one-man assault 






Bewilderment beclouds Leafs' Bower, who 
readies fora low shot as the puck sails high 



Hogmanay— when the clan gathers around the clock at midnighi on New Year’s Eve and loasis the coming 


My name is Chivas Regal 

...what is my secret? 


We asked Mr. Crichton about it as we 
walked with him through the highland 
glens where Chivas Regal Scotch Whisky 
is made. He told us that perhaps the se- 
cret dwells in the Scots' great respect for 
customs and tradition. 

For instance, the Chivas Regal people 
insist on storage casks that have aged 
Spain’s finest sherries. Mr. Crichton, who 


selects casks for Chivas Regal, believes 
these sherry-touched casks gentle the 
whisky as it ages 12 full years. 

Do these casks truly round the taste of 
premium Chivas Regal Scotch Whisky? 
Nobody is sure. But some such thing ac- 
counts for the fact that Chivas Regal, 
Scotland’s Prince of Whiskies, is the 
land's most wanted Scotch. 






Years Old 
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TINY BOBWHITE 

Each fall the flower of the Confederacy takes arms against a bunch of harmless 
quail, and although the birds may lose a few battles they usually win the war 


T hk BOBWHITE QUAiE IS a harmless 
little bird. Scarcely bigger than 
a plump robin, covered with speckled 
brown feathers as soft as a sweet- 
heart’s caress, he has never been 
known to attack a man, even in de- 
fense of his young. Yet throughout 
the southern states during this month 
and for varying periods allowed by 
game laws this gentle creature will 
bring consternation, anger and be- 
wilderment to tens of thousands of 
brave men armed with guns. 

A few, fortunately only a very few, 


out of this vast army will be unable 
to withstand the shock of an encoun- 
ter with bobwhite and literally will 
expire on the spot. A somewhat larg- 
er number will become flustered and 
sprinkle one another’s hides with bird 
shot. As for all the rest, they will be- 
come liars, braggarts, crybabies and 
will swear mighty oaths. Neverthe- 
less, they will manage to remain 
pretty nice guys, even gentlemen. 
And it is unnecessary to waste sym- 
pathy on poor bobwhite. He doesn’t 
need it, thank you. 


Usually quail come under attack 
from a twosome of hunters. Ideally, 
it should be a sunlit day with a hint 
of invigorating crispness in the air, 
just enough to brighten a man’s eyes 
and put a patch of color in his cheeks 
as he strides across a stubbled field. 
It does sometimes happen, of course, 
that he trudges wearily across a field 
with great gobs of mud plastered to 
his boots. His feet are so numb and 
have been wet so long that he won- 
ders if he has grown webs between his 

conlinned 
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toes. Frequently, he is not in a field 
at all, but in a tangled thicket at the 
edge of a field, hands frozen to claws 
around his gun. And when a branch 
flies back and strikes his ear, the ear 
seems to tinkle into dozens of exqui- 
sitely painful splinters, and he feels 
he had rather die than have it hap- 
pen again. Worst of all, on days such 


as this, the hunter has little chance 
of getting his bird. For one of the 
ways quail show their superiority to 
men is by staying under cover during 
wet and bitterly cold weather, wisely 
pressing together in a warm and com- 
forting circle. 

But say it is a clean, clear day. The 
hunter and his partner keep a dis- 
creet distance, even stopping now 
and then, calling words of encourage- 
ment or giving commands, while their 
two dogs work the field at a run. 
There is an air of joy about a dog 
working quail; his tail wags furiously 
and, when coursing in high cover, 
periodically he may leap like a grass- 
hopper to keep his eye on his master. 
Despite his show of obvious pleasure, 
there is nothing haphazard about the 
way a really good dog scents out birds. 
He works with almost geometrical 
precision, quartering one section, then 
quartering it again, breaking his pat- 
tern only when he begins to follow up 
the scent left by the erratic trail of 
a bird. 

Suddenly, while he is running full 
tilt alongside a row of beaten-down 


broom millet, he catches a scent. It is 
amazing how quickly a signal to his 
olfactory touches off a galvanic re- 
sponse in every muscle. The dog be- 
comes rigid— his tail straight out, 
neck stretched, even his eyes fixed. 
After a long second, he takes a slow 
step forward, then another, perhaps 
another, before freezing again. He is 
on point now, perhaps quivering with 
nervous excitement, but otherwise 
motionless. No amount 
of harassment or coax- 
ing will cause him to 
move. Some dogs can be 
pushed around, or even 
picked up and shifted. 
Always they will keep 
their noses pointed to- 
ward the bevy. Some 
owners take pride in test- 
ing their dogs on point. 
They hide at a distance 
and watch. It is not un- 
usual at all for a dog to 
hold a point for half an 
hour or more. There was 
one dog worshiper who 
claimed his pup held on 
point until he collapsed, 
then continued to point 
while lying down. 

The moment the first 
dog goes on point, the 
second one will freeze, 
then come creeping forward slowly, 
taking his position to the rear of the 
first dog. In field trials this is known 
as honoring a point, but in the hunt- 
ing field it usually is called backing. 

Though the reactions of a good 
dog on point are predictable, the re- 
actions of the hunters are not. Even 
experienced shooters— or perhaps I 
should say especially experienced 
shooters— cannot escape that dryness 
in the mouth, that dampness in the 
palms, that quickening of the heart 
which comes when the dogs go on 
point. Some people hunt season in 
and season out for years and never 
quite manage to shake off the more 
acute symptoms of pointitis. Their 
faces turn white, they wheeze or de- 
velop a case of the nervous shakes. 
Some have been known to get ac- 
tively sick. 

Assuming that the hunters are not 
incapacitated by pointitis, they will 
move up to the dogs quickly, but 
without any bustle. They will stay 
fairly close together and abreast of 
each other. 

Ideally they will try to hold up at 


a spot where they can get a clear shot 
as the birds break. This is fairly easy 
if they have hunted the territory be- 
fore and know the covey, for quail, 
when disturbed, habitually make for 
the same sanctuary, perhaps a near- 
by stand of pine, weeds growing 
around a fence, a tangle of briers or 
sometimes even the shallow canyon 
made by a brook. 

Once in position, the hunters bring 
their guns chest high on ready, and 
one grunts: “You set?” The other 
nods, and the first hunter kicks at 
the clump of broom millet, command- 
ing the dog to “flush” or “get ’em.” 
Oftentimes nothing happens. A bevy 
of quail is more unpredictable than a 
bevy of blondes. Sometimes the soft 
click of a gun safety will rouse them; 
at other times, they literally must be 
booted into action. Single birds are 
even more obstinate. Frequently one 
will crouch in full view without cover 
and not move until touched. .\nd on 
rare occasions an apparently healthy 
and unwounded bird simply commits 
suicide by letting a dog pounce on it. 

Nature's patent 

The hunter swallows hard, mutters 
and kicks at the cluster again. This 
time there is action. And who can ex- 
plain the action? The sound of a ris- 
ing covey of quail has been likened to 
the booming of cannons, the clatter of 
a stick run across a picket fence, the 
roar of an express train in a tunnel. 
It sounds like none of these things, of 
course. It sounds exactly like a rising 
covey of quail, but by some odd pri- 
vate psychological quirk each man 
hears what he claims he hears, and 
there is no arguing the point. The 
truly astounding thing is this: no- 
body has yet isolated a hunter, no 
matter how casehardened, who isn’t 
.surprised when quail rise. That is just 
as true when the hunter purposely 
provokes the rise, as it is when he 
stumbles onto a covey by acc'dent. 
It is nature’s invention, and the pat- 
ent has never expired. 

But no matter how many different 
ways hunters may try to describe this 
sound, they have only one phrase to 
describe the sight: a rising covey ex- 
plodes. No one ever describes it doing 
anything else, and it isn’t a cliche be- 
cause it happens to be heaven’s sound 
truth. Birds buzz off in all directions, 
sometimes whipping right back at the 
gunner like so many fragments of 
shrapnel. And to the man in the field 
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they seem to be moving as fast as 
shrapnel. Viewed by the cold eye of 
science, however, their speed becomes 
an illusion. 

Quail really do not fly very fast. 
Their maximum speed is roughly 40 
mph, and modern shells are capable 
of bringing them down from 35 yards 
away with a high degree of consisten- 
cy. Thus it can be proved mathemat- 
ically that any hunter who is an ac- 
curate shot has plenty of time to bag 
at least one quail every time he kicks 
up a covey. 

The catch, of course, is that the 
human nervous system doesn’t oper- 
ate on mathematical principles. Mine 
certainly doesn't, as I proved with a 
flourish on a recent shooting trip to 
the Hollow Log Preserve in the roll- 
ing Piedmont country of Virginia. In 
ordinary wild-quail shooting, to drop 
50% of all birds shot at is excellent. 
With these Hollow Log bobwhite, 
which have developed evasive tactics 
to a high degree in order to survive 
the constant bombardment on the 
preserve, a regular bag of 30% is con- 
sidered pretty fantastic. But to miss 
30 birds with both barrels takes a 
touch of genius. It is my latest quail- 
shooting record, and I am rather 
proud of it. 

Nevertheless, it may fall any day, 
since even the canniest old quail shoot- 
ers can behave most peculiarly when 
a covey rises. Day after day, they will 
retain their poise, single out the bird 
or birds they want and bring down 
meat. Then, unaccountably, they will 


blast away into the broom like rank 
novices or, worse still, go completely 
berserk and shoot at the blue sky. 
Just as baseball players go into a bat- 
ting slump for no apparent reason and 
golfers find they couldn’t sink a putt 
if their expense account depended on 
it, quail shooters frequently go sour. 
There have been documented cases of 
gentlemen venturing into the field 
four or five days running and getting 
90% of the birds at which they fired, 
and then, unaccountably, going for 
months getting only two or three 
birds out of every box of shells. 

Judge’s secret 

Haste is what usually ruins them. 
Quail shooters get this dinned in from 
all sides, but even if they didn’t they 
soon would discover it for themselves. 
I shall never forget how thrilled I was 
and, alas, how mistakenly confident 
I became when I learned this basic 
rule some 30 years ago. I did it by ob- 
serving an ornery old country judge 
who had fairly won a reputation as 
the deadliest wing shot in all Ala- 
bama. The remarkable thing was 
that the judge was past 70, rheumy- 
eyed, palsied of hand and, to the best 
of recollection, had not drawn a com- 
pletely sober breath in 30 years. But 
he was death and destruction when 
he toddled out to hunt in the pea 
fields. His secret was that he was too 
lazy to carry his own gun. That serv- 
ice was performed by an elderly Ne- 
gro named Neal. Neal stayed close 
by the judge’s elbow and didn’t even 


hand him the gun until the covey rose. 
By that time the judge’s blood pres- 
sure had dropped as close to normal 
as it was ever going to be. He raised 
his gun, sighted deliberately and 
bang! bang!— he almost always had 
a double. 

Other quail shooters have practiced 
various other stratagems for correct- 
ing hasty shooting. One method is 
to lay the gun on the ground and not 
pick it up until the unnerving ex- 
plosion of a rising covey is over. A 
more drastic— and, it seems to me, 
almost masochistic— cure is to go 
quail hunting for a prolonged period 
with an empty gun. Sighting with an 
empty gun is supposed to bring home 
to a shooter just how much time he 
does have after a covey takes wing. 
Some writers have even suggested 
that hunters with a tendency to shoot 
too quickly should wear earplugs. 
Shooters who have tried it report 
that when they don’t hear the ex- 
plosion of a rising covey the birds do 
seem to be flying slower. 

But no matter how well a man can 
insulate himself against shock, or how 
good he is with his gun, it still is an 
axiom of the sport that a quail 
shooter is no better than his dog. I 
think it would be even more accurate 
to say that no man becomes a good 
hunter until he understands the pe- 
culiarities of his dog. For, loud claims 
notwithstanding, no bird dog is per- 
fect. Like people, they are impetuous, 
timid, deceitful, stubborn, sulky, 
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greedy and sometimes, in extremely 
rare cases, even vicious. About the 
only human frailty never found in a 
bird dog is laziness. Truly great dogs 
also are notorious prima donnas, and 
sometimes it simply is best for a mas- 
ter to overlook their faults rather 
than try to correct them. 

Back in the early ’30s, the finest 
dog in Alabama was a big spraddle- 
legged lan-and-white pointer named 
Buster. Buster swept a field as if he 
were jet-propelled. He responded to 



hand signals instantly, and he marked 
down singles in a scattered covey like 
no other dog I have ever seen before 
or since. But Buster had one grievous 
fault. He had been taught retrieving 
by being rewarded with the heads of 
birds he fetched, and being a smart 
dog and always anxious to get on with 
his job of finding birds, he began 
snapping off the heads of birds before 
he delivered them. Buster’s master re- 
acted to this horrendous fanx pas as 
might be expected. He whaled the tar 
out of him. It didn’t do the slightest 
bit of good. Buster had decided quail 
heads wore one of his fringe bene- 
fits, and he refused to be intimidated. 
Finally, since he was a man of in- 
telligence, Buster’s master realized 
that he might break the dog’s spirit 
before he broke his habit. Eventu- 
ally he became proud of Buster’s fail- 
ing, even bragged about it. When 
Buster would lay decapitated birds 
at his feet he would exclaim happily: 
‘‘Lookitthat. If I fed him the feathers, 
I bet the ole fool would pluck them 
for me.” 

An uncle of mine once owned a 
dainty little setter named Lady who 
couldn’t be broken of the habit of 
pointing rabbits. She was scolded 
and beaten, but Lady just liked rab- 
bits. Fortunately, she wouldn't chase 
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them. She would point them until 
they broke cover and ran, and if they 
were too slow about it, she would 
reach out and slap them into action. 
Although nobody else could detect 
any difference in her point, my uncle 
could always tell when Lady had a 
rabbit. He would look a little shame- 
faced as if excusing the action of a 
spoiled child. “She’s just playing a 
joke,” he would say. If somebody 
laughed— and his friends usually did 
—he would get belligerent. "Hell, 
she’s got a right to have a little fun, 
hasn’t she?” 

Of all the eccentric dogs I have 
known, I am prepared to give first 
place to the first one I ever owned, 
a long-tailed tan-and-white pointer 
named Bob. From the time he was 12 
weeks old Bob pointed everything 
that flew, buzzed or had feathers. We 
were proud of Bob’s penchant for 
pointing flies, wasps and chickens un- 
til we also discovered that he was an 
idiot. For like Blind Tom, the gifted 
Negro pianist who astounded con- 
certgoers at the turn of the century 
by showing no intelligence until he 
was led to a piano. Bob hadn’t a glim- 
mer of intelligence when he wasn't 
bunting birds. And Bob wanted to 
hunt all the time. 

It was impossible to let him out: 
he would run wildly until he found 
an open field and start searching for 
birds. It was also almost impossible 
to keep him penned up. By the time 
he was a rangy one-year-old, Bob 
could scale the highest fence, and 
when we built him a covered runway 
Bob always found a way to burrow 
under it. The sight of a shotgun or a 
hunting coat would send him into a 
frenzy. He would begin to yelp and 
run around in tight circles until he 
collapsed, twitching and sometimes 
even frothing at the mouth. At first 
we thought Bob had running fits, but 
after the vet had wormed and re- 
wormed and checked and rechecked 


him for every conceivable parasite or 
ailment, he broke the news to me one 
day. “Son, this dog is just plumb 
crazy. You can either shoot him or 
hunt birds with him. Don’t expect to 
get much satisfaction otherwise.” 

Bob was a mighty hunter. When- 
ever we started out on a hunt we had 
to fasten a 20-pound chain to his col- 
lar until he settled down, but after 
half an hour he always became the 
steadiest, best-disciplined dog in the 
field. If I said “dead” very softly, 
Bob would search a field until he 
found a dead bird or until he w'as 
dragged away. Bob held a point as if 
he were carved from granite, and in 
the field he had that trait rare in any 
dog, the power of deduction. He in- 
variably retrieved crippled birds be- 
fore dead ones, even when the dead 
ones were closer to him. I never knew 
him to overrun a bevy, and he was 
too much of a gentleman to reproach 
me for a bad shot as so many dogs do. 

Bob’s end 

Getting Bob home from the field 
was quite a chore. Along about sun- 
down when the shadows began gath- 
ering and the scattered quail began 
whistling one another up, he usually 
tried to sneak away and hide. We al- 
ways had to drag him struggling to 
the car. 

Other hunters used to laugh at my 
crazy dog, but there wasn’t a man in 
town who hadn’t offered to buy him. 
Since Bob was so unusual, I guess it 
was likely that he should meet an un- 
usual end. In an effort to break Bob 
of his habit of jumping fences, I fas- 
tened a short heavy block of wood to 
his collar with a chain. One night I 
put Bob in the chicken yard with this 
contraption, and he tried to jump 
the fence and hanged himself. I was 
heartbroken and swore I would never 
forget Bob. And I haven’t because, 
of course, you never do forget the 
difficult ones. end 
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TE.iiu\s/ Richard W. Booth 


Nobody for tennis? 



On a court divided, the 

pros and amateurs are playing each 

other to a standstill 


I F THE World Series were to be 
played amid the general knowledge 
that the game’s best players were 
btisy elsewhere and that those on the 
field were about to retire, pro base- 
ball would be roughly comparable to 
amateur tennis on the eve of the Da- 
vis Cup Challenge Round. Yet this 
week the powers that control amateur 
tennis seemed less disposed than they 
were even a year ago to recognize the 
threat facing their game. Long before 
last summer’s annual meeting of the 
International Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, Professional Promoter Jack Kra- 
mer’s jaunty raids had split tennis 
into two unprofitable camps, neither 
of which could long survive alone. On 
the one side there was a platoon of 
champion players with no champion- 
ships to play for, on the other a host 
of championship titles with no proper 
champions to,try for them. 

Even the panjandrums of the ama- 
teur tennis federations recognized the 
folly of this arrangement and made 
plans to do something about it. So 
last July at the annual meeting in 
Paris they put the matter of permit- 
ting open tennis to a vote— and it lost. 

Although this verdict came as a sur- 
prise even to most of the delegates 
at the international convention, it 
seemed at first no more than a techni- 
cal, and very temporary, setback. It 
was engineered, everybody said, by a 
few timid minor nations, against the 
express wishes of the ILTA's “Securi- 
ty Council”— Australia, the U.S., 
Britain and France— and it flew in 
the face of all the considerations that 
had finally driven the major powers 
to abandon their own deep-seated, 
parochial fears of the professional. 
Immediately after the vote U.S. Del- 
egate Harold Lebair, a 71-year-old 


newspaper ad salesman and treasurer 
of the USLTA, felt called upon to as- 
sure the disappointed U.S. public that 
“its delegates not only voted for the 
open but did their utmost to have 
it passed.” 

Today, less than six months after 
the Paris meeting, the likelihood of 
professionals playing with amateurs 
has suddenly become as remote as it 
was a decade ago. In Australia, LTAA 
President Donald Ferguson has been 
succeeded by Melbourne Businessman 
Norman Strange, 68, who is an ar- 
dent devotee of the short view. “We 
have been getting on very well as we 
are,” Strange says airily. “I will have 
to cast my vote against open tennis.” 

Southern California’s Perry Jones, 
head of the U.S. body’s Open Tennis 
Committee, has turned chilly to both 
Kramer and the open. And Harold Le- 
bair, who stood up so straight to be 


counted in favor of the open last July, 
is now just as firmly on the record 
in opposition. 

What caused the flip-flop? A small 
part of the answer— one that amateur 
officials have seized on with cabalistic 
intensity — is that Jack Kramer grew 
tired of waiting. Disgusted at the 
vacillations of the amateurs, he set 
about making his own plan for the 
future, the first part of which was to 
step up, not curtail, the recruiting of 
amateurs. Earl Buchholz and Barry 
MacKay are already as good assigned, 
as are two European second-liners, 
Andres Gimeno of Spain and Michael 
Davies of Britain. Kramer has also 
offered to make an honest pro out of 
the world’s most candid amateur, 
Nicola (“I never move for less than 
$400 a week”) Pietrangeli, although 
the Italian may yet accept the urging 
of his home amateur federation to 
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remain in the same tax bracket for 
another year. II Kramer has not even 
approached Aussies Neale Fraser and 
Rod Laver it is only because (as his 
Australian manager puts it), “We’re 
already loaded with Aussie players, 
and they’re all better than Laver and 
Fraser.” 

When last summer’s vote convinced 
him that neither Wimbledon nor For- 
est Hills was about to become availa- 
ble to the professionals, Jack Kramer 
realized that they must set about cre- 
ating their own tradition. In the fall, 
at Kramer’s instigation, the pros in 
his stable formed themselves into an 
International Professional Tennis 
Players’ Association. Its first act was 
the establishment of the Kramer Cup, 
a pro version of the Davis Cup. “We 
feel,” says Jack in justification, “that 
the time has come to dignify our own 
form of the sport.” 

Little blue badges 

From a common-sense point of 
view, such maneuvers seem little more 
than justified self-protection on the 
part of the pros, but the old men of 
amateurism insisted on viewing them 
as the betrayal of a sacred trust. 
“These hostile maneuvers on Kra- 
mer’s part are most unfortunate, par- 
ticularly at a time when he is seeking 
our cooperation,” sniffed Australia’s 
Strange, who had made it quite clear 
that he was offering no cooperation 
whatever. “Now,” huffed Harold Le- 
bair, “the old guard and some of the 
younger members as well are twice 
as firm against Kramer. Most nations 
are so angry at him that they’re see- 
ing red.” 

What really angers and frustrates 
the old guard is, perhaps, less Kramer 
than the ineluctable trend of the 
times and the prospect of losing con- 
trol over an institution they cherish 
as sincerely as President "William Mc- 
Kinley cherished Republicanism. As 
one disenchanted former national 
champion put it, “They’re all nice 
guys and some of them have worked 
hard as hell for the game, but they 
don’t know a damn thing about ten- 
nis except that it allows them to 
parade around the marquee at For- 
est Hills wearing their little blue 
badges.” 

One recognized exception to this 
generality may be Perry Jones, who 
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TENNIS continued 

has labored like a mule driver to pro- 
vide equipment, facilities and encour- 
agement for two decades of southern 
California youngsters. As chairman 
of the USLTA’s Open Tennis Com- 
mittee, Jones says that he would not 
be for anything that was not “com- 
plementary to amateur tennis. If we 
had no open tennis or no tournament 
tennis at all,” he adds, “we would 
still be in a good position here.” 

Backhands for hire 

The purity of Jones’s position — 
which boils down to “tournaments, 
who needs them?”— may be splendid- 
ly suited to the development of young 
players, but it leaves han ging the ques- 
tion of where they’re going to go after 
they’re developed. A crunching back- 
hand is not necessarily its own re- 
ward, and even Perry Jones’s boys 
need a sun-drenched center court to 
show off in and something more than 
a pat on the back to make it all worth- 
while. More and more they are mak- 
ing it plain that they want not only 
kudos but cash for all their years of 
hard work. 

Preferring that the cash change 
hands under the table, Australia’s 
Strange says, “The trouble with open 
tournaments is that they would be- 
come mainly professional affairs. I 
hear lots of talk about how the ama- 
teur associations should take control 
of pro tennis but I’ve never heard 
anyone explain how we’re supposed 
to do it. The amateurs would simply 
fade into the background.” 

What Strange failed to note was 
the fact that the amateurs have al- 
ready faded about as far as they can 
without disappearing altogether. If 
England’s Wimbledon and a few Aus- 
tralian amateur tournaments still 
draw paying crowds, the reason is 
probably that the British value tra- 
dition more highly than passing shots. 
In the U.S. the financial jam that 
prompted the USLTA to cast its one 
nervous vote in favor of open tennis 
is acute. As recently as 1950, income 
from the five major USLTA-spon- 
sored tournaments (the nationals, the 
national indoors, the national clay 
courts, etc.) produced profits totaling 
50% to 65% of the federation’s an- 
nual budget of about $135,000. By 
last year attendance had fallen off so 
drastically that every single tourna- 
ment lost money except the national 


doubles at Brookline, Mass. The na- 
tional singles tournament at Forest 
Hills was such a drab affair that it 
failed to attract a television sponsor 
even for the finals, and the prospects 
are chillingly certain that the gate 
receipts will drop even lower as the 
quality of play deteriorates. 

Jack Kramer is not so hypocritical 
as to argue that open tennis will re- 
.store the prestige of the amateur 
game or its little-blue-badge holders. 
“If anyone thinks open tennis will be 
a thrill to spectators because the ama- 
teurs will be playing the pros,” he 
commented recently, “he is mistak- 
en.” Kramer does promise that it will 
restore both interest and profit to the 
game. “The bonus in open tennis,” 
he says, “is that it will put in the big 
tennis stadiums at the right time of 
the year the best tennis players in the 
world. Obviously, they will not be the 
amateurs. An amateur player is going 
to have to be recognized as a lesser 
player. But if tennis itself is healthy, 
who cares?” 

No place like home 

At this point in the history of the 
game that rhetorical question might 
just as well be altered to read, “Even 
if tennis isn’t healthy, who cares?” 
For while the house divided argues 
against itself, most of the paying 
guests are packing up and going home 
— or out bowling. While amateur 
grandstands gape w'ith empty seats, 
Kramer’s own traveling circus of pro- 
fessionals faces public apathy in one 
spot, official harassment in another. 
Under President Strange’s leadership, 
the Australian amateur association 
has just voted for the second straight 
year to ban Kramer’s troupe from its 
affiliated tennis clubs for the coming 
season, a decision that last year cost 
Kramer $25,000 for other arrange- 
ments and cost the clubs in question 
$56,000 lost in court rentals. 

So far, none of the other tennis- 
playing nations has followed suit, and 
USLTA President George Barnes, for 
one, believes that the lockout dowm 
under is a “terrible mistake.” But 
Kramer is aware of the danger— and 
not only to himself. “They talk of a 
worldwide ban on Jack Kramer,” he 
warns, “and, certainly, if we don’t 
have places to play we are not going 
to do anything or go anywhere. But 
neither are they. There has to be co- 
existence or there won’t be any ten- 
nis at all.” END 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL/ Artie W. Schardt 


Maine 


The rafters ring in 


In the words of the famous 'Stein Song,’ loyal Maine men stand 
and shout as a smart new coach leads the team into winning ways 


W EEKENDS at Maine University 
begin early Friday afternoon 
when a big, boxlike green truck, with 
the fancy yellow inscription, “East- 
ern Maine Egg Company,” goes rum- 
bling south toward Orono on highway 
2A. The driver is an enterprising 
young man known to most of Maine’s 
4,400 students as Cannonball. Can- 
nonball is working his way through 
school by driving a 500-mile route 
every weekend to pick up eggs from 
farms and deliver them to the big 
cities. At the start of his trip Maine 
students stand on the highway and 
hoot and holler “Coaaononball” as he 
drives past. Unfortunately for Can- 
nonball, he misses all the fun he ush- 
ers in, especially this winter, when 
everybody else goes (or tries to go) to 
the basketball games. 

Two weeks ago, for example, Maine 
opened its home schedule against 
Bates College. As was often the case 
last year, the 3,100-seat Memorial 


Gymnasium was filled two hours be- 
fore the tip-off. But this time the 
state fire marshal locked the doors in 
the faces of more than 350 students 
who were waving their season tickets 
frantically in the cold night air. This 
basketball fever is the result of a 
theory they have in Maine: “If all the 
good high school basketball players in 
the state go to Maine University, 
they will surely play on a winning 
team.” Everyone on campus believes 
in this idea and expresses it repeated- 
ly, but until two years ago it made 
little sense. Maine consistently lost 
more games than it won, and the 
school twice dropped the sport for 
periods up to 10 years because of lack 
of interest. There were no athletic 
scholarships and no full-time coach, 
and there was little incentive for tal- 
ented players to stay in the state. 
Few of them did. There are still no 
athletic scholarships, but in 1958 
Maine decided to hire a full-time 


coach. The happy choice was Brian 
McCall, a tall, handsome 38-year-old 
who set a season scoring record at 
Dayton University in 1949 and then 
established a solid coaching record in 
Ohio high schools. 

Since McCall arrived, his teams 
have won 38 of 49 games, including 
the first 14 last year, when they al- 
most ended Connecticut’s 10-year 
stranglehold on the championship of 
the Yankee Conference. Although 
they missed the Yankee title, they did 
win the trophy in the State Series, in 
which Bowdoin, Bates and Colby, 
the state’s other leading colleges, 
compete. It was Maine’s first State 
Series victory in 10 years. It has never 
won the Yankee crown. The chances 
are good it will win both this year. 

McCall stresses speed 

Maine athletes used to play basket- 
ball more conservatively than their 
fathers play politics, but all that has 
been changed by McCall. “Our phi- 
losophy is speed,” he explained the 
other day in his deep, radio-an- 
nouncer voice. “Our offense is based on 
individualism because we don’t want 
any boy to become mechanical. Any- 
time a player has a shot, he takes it.” 
McCall’s offense rolled up 78 points 
a game last year, but it is the de- 
fense that has done most to win 
games. “My theory is that teams 
have trouble adjusting,” McCall 
says, “so we use three or four de- 
fenses against everybody.” But be- 
cause his material is limited, McCall 
seldom uses the man-for-man sys- 
tem, and he does not care to risk 
emergency measures such as the full- 
court press. “Our ‘press’ is to get 
ahead early and make the opponents 
come to us. Our boys must believe 
in their scoring ability.” 

McCall’s boys do just that. Last 
Wednesday night, for example, they 
played archrival Colby College.' 



KNITTING AND STUDYING. Maine cocds wail for game to begin. Since sport’s re- 
cent boom, students have to arrive hours before tip-off to be sure of getting seats. 
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FEINTING OPPONENT, Malnfi's Skip Chappclle starts driva far basket against Ver- 
mont. He and teammate Waj^mc Champeun are big guns in team’s bid for Yankee litJe. 


McCall was facing one of the few op- 
ponents that does not enjoy a height 
advantage over Maine, but he em- 
ployed his usual variety of shifting 
zone defenses anyway, planning to 
force Colby to shoot from outside. 

’I'he success of two of his basic 
ideas gave Maine a 50-36 half-time 
advantage. First, Maine did take an 
early lead, and, sure enough, Colby 
was .soon forcing bad shots to stay 
in the game. Second, holding the 
lead enabled Maine to play defense 
“safely” — it did not have to risk 
fouling in desperation attempts to 
get the ball. Colby, pressing, fouled 
often. This in turn allowed Maine to 
build its lead even more on free 
throws. (McCall has persuaded his 
players that more games are decided 
from the foul line than from the field, 
and they have responded by making 
76'’,o of their free throws this year.) 
Nevertheless, in the second half one 
of those inexplicable cold streaks hit 
Maine, and Colby, scoring from ev- 
erywhere, pulled up suddenly to trail 
by only 65-62. Maine refused to pan- 
ic. Every player continued to try his 
normal shots, and one, a poker-faced, 
5-foot-8 guard named Wayne Cham- 
peon, calmly fired four straight bas- 
kets. Maine’s final margin of nine 
points, significantly, was built on 
free throws, since both teams made 
28 field goals. 

McCall’s faith in his theories was 
tested again on the weekend when 
Vermont came to Orono for two 
games. Friday night the visitors be- 
gan beating Maine at its own game, 
hitting more than 50% from the floor 
to take an early 30-23 lead. Still Maine 


refrained from switching to a man- 
for-man defense, and no one showed 
the slightest sign of worry. Cham- 
peon, in fact, even smiled slyly at his 
man before letting fly with one of his 
whistling passes. Then the Maine 
front line, high-scoring Forwards Don 
Sturgeon and Larry Schiner and 
scrappy Center Jon Ingalls, began to 
wear down Vermont’s remarkable 
6-foot-2 sophomore, Benny Becton. 
It was Becton’s ability to spring high 
above the basket that had kept his 
team ahead. Maine's best shot, Guard 
Skip Chappelle, hit a long one-hander 
for a 40-38 lead at the half with two 
seconds left. After the intermission 
Chappelle hit with four soft, arching 
jump shots and had 31 points before 
McCall took him out, with Maine 
loading 71-49. “Now they have to 
catch un,” McCall said, and prompt- 
ly surprised Vermont by putting his 
boys into a man-for-man defense. 
Maine won 94-63. The next after- 
noon the starters played less than 
half the game as the team took its 
fourth in a row 85-51. Chappelle 
played long enough to make his 26th 
consecutive free throw, and the re- 
serves, who are much bigger than the 
regulars, showed well. 

The home-grown talent, obviously, 
is now turning up on the Maine cam- 
pus, and it’s good. “It ought to be,” 
one student remarked last week. 
“Most of the kids don’t even play 
football up in Aroostook County. 
They're all out picking potatoes that 
time of year.” Whatever the reason, 
it is finally being demonstrated that 
“if all the good high school basketball 
players. . . .” end 
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THE FINEST IN MEN’S TOILETRIES 



SPORTSMAN DUET SET — 
Shave Lotion, Cologne. 
Matchedscent. 3sizes: 
$1.$2.25, $3,75 

1060 Spotlsman 



SPORTSMAN TRAVELER — 
leather-Iike kit with 
Shave Lotion, Cologne, 
Deodorant. $4,95 
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SKIING / WiUy Schaeffler 


t 


The comp/eat shortswinger 


O NCE a skier has learned to make 
a series of parallel turns on diffi- 
cult terrain (SI, Dec. 5) he can con- 
sider himself an expert. But there is 
one thing that even the expert can do 
to improve his technique. By shift- 
ing his weight back so it is concen- 
trated over his boots rather than 
over the forward half of his skis, he 
can cut down on the arc of his turns, 
and thus be able to maneuver much 
more quickly. 

This swinging of the skis from 
the boots rather than from the tips 
has been called a number of things, 
among them tip thrust and a fine 
idea for beginners. It is neither. Even 
though the tips swing back and forth 
as much as the tails, the turn is still 
started by a heel thrust, not by a 
conscious swiveling of the fronts of 
the skis. As for beginners, intermedi- 
ates and even the more advanced rec- 
reational skiers, they spend enough 
time on their backs as it is, and need 
not be encouraged to lean to the 
rear while they are still on their feet. 




WEIGHT FORWARD 

When making a turn most skiers should 
lean forward slightly, so that the weight 
(blue dot) is concentrated near the tips. 
This frees the tails of the skis, allowing 
them to slide more easily over the snow. 
But for the real expert, the arc of a turn 
made with weight forward may be too 
great for high-speed skiing on very narrow 
trails whore the best way to slow down is 
through a series of quick linked turns. 


WEIGHT BACK 

By easing backward just a little, so that 
his weight is over his boots, the skier cuts 
the arc of his turn nearly in half. In 
this position, when he makes a heel 
thrust both the tails and the tips will 
swing, instead of just the tails as above. 
Warning: when the tips are swinging, 
it is easy to catch an edge, so be sure to 
practice this new position on the baby 
slope before you try it on the mountain. 
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Which glass holds the Scotch? 


S URPRISINGLY-all three glasses 
hold King’s Ransom Scotch. But 
what is Scotch doing in a cordial glass 
and a brandy sni£tcr? The answer 
should intrigue you. 

As you’d expect, Scotch fanciers for 
years have enjoyed King’s Ransom in 
highballs and cocktails. But lately 
they’ve also begun serving it in a most 


imaginative way — after dinner as a 
light liqueur. 

We warmly approve. King’s Ransom 
has mood. Its classic bouquet and full 
body invite delicate savoring and sen- 
suous sipping. Its flavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its rich Malt 
Whiskies from the Highlands arc the 


very best of the basic types of Scotch. 

Enjoy versatile King’s Ransom — the 
“Round the World” Scotch — when- 
ever, however you please. You’ll dis- 
cover that holding any glass that holds 
King’s Ransom is a richly satisfying 
experience. 

Imported solely by Glenmore Distilleries 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 



UNMISTAK.\BLY NEW... IJNMISY\K/\BLY THUNDERBIRD 


The new adventure 
in Elegance 


rpwo GEXKBATioxH of 'riuinck*rl.)ii-(l.s liave fia.slied 
J, acvDss till' Anu'i-iean lamlsi-apo with a niiirk, 
easy elegance all tlieir own. In six lii-illianl years tliey 
liaA'e insiiired nioi'c di’eams — an<l more aiiloniohilc 
desijrners — tlian any otiicr ears in hi.story. 

Here, for is the ino.st dramatically beautiful 
new line .since Tliunderliird last started a trend. 
K\’en at rest it looks like adventure — hut when it 
heftins to move, it is elegance conn* alive— a sports 
car in sjiii-it, a luxury car in action. 

d'he di.stinclion of tliis uni(|ue J-passenger auto- 
mobile is based on a number of remarkable engineer- 



ing advances, 'i'he new optional Swiug-.Vway 
'Steering ^Vhoel glide.s out of your way for easier, 
jiiore graceful entrances and exit.s — yet locks safely 



in place before you can di’ive. Doors are wider, 
windsliield projections have been eliminated. 

There is new comfort, new luxury everywliere. 
Twelve extra jjounds of foam rul)bcr have iieen 
added to the contoured scats. Although exterior 
diinen.sions are unchanged, imaginative engineei-ing 
(including tlie use of curved side wiinlows) has sub- 
stantially increased shoiiider, leg and hip room. 

All horizons come closer with the new 'rhundev- 
l)ir<l ;h)() Sfieeial \'-8. And three powei' assists — all 
staiidai-d e(|uipment — donlile your pleasure in get- 
ting there. New Ci-uise-O-Malic Drive introduces 
ycju to tile silk-on-silk .smoolhne.s.s of vacuvini- 
conlrolled shifting. Xcw Tower Steering vednees 
.steering effort by (i5%. New Power ]3]-akes are 
largei’, more positive — and a<Ijiist themselves auto- 
matically. And, willi the 'I'luinderl.iii-d’s familiar 
trim dimensions on an e\'en wider tread, yon corner 
flatter, maintain a sports-car grip on the most 
wildly twisting roads. 

Add durability features like tlirec-jihasc rust- 
prevention treatment of the body and ti‘ii>]e-life 
aluminized mufflers, and you realize why rimnder- 
bird has the finest resale reconl of any luxury ear. 
Tlic 1001 d'lumilerln’ril should bo almost a bankable 
item. 

We tliink you’ll agree tliat the temptation to 
Tliimilerbii’d is now more irrosi.stilile than ever. 


H DK WI3 I VVD 

cuvjQUJi Tjv y'rrjn: wanr.n 



THEy' S/AV SUCH NICE THINGS /\BOUT TOU 



LADY LLGIN DEVOTION— TKcniy brilliarl diamortda iit in Ukt fold 
cast. A watch lo be proud of forever. Two htmdred fifty dollars. Fed. tax ivc. 

NOW WITH 23 JEWELS . . . NOW WITH OURA- 
8ALANCE*,©UARANTEED SHOCKPROOF FOR LIFE 
...NOW FROM S50...AT FRANCHISED LORD & 
LADY ELGIN JEWELERS ONLY. ALSO IN CANADA. 

•U-3. Patent f2880fi70 


OUS COMF!TITOE!I’ 
WIISET IS 
HSESEIOOS 


.so why buy 


Grant's f 


Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice 
as long. This ejftra ageing gives extra softness and 
mellowness. Grant’s Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- 
angular bottle— the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 
in America, Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. 


.SO now try 


Grant's ! 



IS 


■ Price varies according to slate tax and freight. 

Moof-sotf i/.s. o(jr»(«uro«AusUn. Nichols £. Co.. Inc.iifti' yo«K-«w row 


HORSE SHOWS / Alice Higgins 


Horses in 


The top stables Ignored Chicago's 
Court of Final Judgment, 
and the show lost its quality 

T iiio so-called Court of Final Judg- 
ment at Chicago’s 61st Interna- 
tional Horse Show ended the big-time 
horse shows for this year. Unfortu- 
nately, many of the top equine stars 
ignored the summons to this grand 
finale, and a fine .season ended on a 
very flat note. 

There were some horses and some 
classes worthy of Chicago's past rep- 
utation but they were all too few and 
often were so badly scheduled that 
there was almost no one present to 
enjoy them. The Dodge Stables’ bril- 
liant harness show pony, Red Letter, 
W. C. Madlener’s undefeated fine 
harness stallion, Colonel Boyle, and 
the Jayne brothers’ jumpers provid- 
ed the lustrous but rare highlights in 
a generally drab scene. 

Strangely, the show was a financial 
success, drawing large and enthusias- 
tic crowds. They came, however, not 
to see the horse show (except possibly 
on the last night) but the rodeo, 
which was held for the first time in 
conjunction with the show. It was a 
lOth-rate rodeo, but when it was 
over for the evening and the show 
continued, few stayed on to see what 
the rodeo was supposedly selling. Ob- 
viously, a horse show that needs a 
rodeo to promote it is in trouble. 

“If all shows get like this,’’ said 
one exhibitor glumly, “the only place 
you’ll see a saddle horse 50 years from 
now will be in a zoo.” 

The show was also plagued by 
mishaps that resembled early Marx 
Brothers movies. A herd of calves 
from the rodeo would suddenly burst 
the gate and appear in the middle of 
a jumping class; a bucking bronco 
would escape from the chutes and 
cavort among the ladies’ ponies. 

The show lost much of its quality 
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iher in. 


contempt 


and almost all of its dignity, but at 
least the hunter and jumper divisions 
seemed on the upgrade. The jumper 
championship was won by a mare 
named Pocahontas owned by W. J. 
McGinley and ridden by Dorothy 
McLeod, who last year was the first 
woman ever to wm a jumper cham- 
pionship in Madison Square Garden. 

Toronto’s Royal Agricultural Win- 
ter Fair Horse Show, which preceded 
Chicago, unfortunately was not free 
of squabbles, as some of last year’s 
rule mistakes were made again. How- 
ever, it was, by and large, a very good 
show. Ironically, when Toronto was 
started, the Canadians used Chicago 
as their model, and now the student 
is outstripping the master. 

Sweep for U.S. 

The United States Equestrian 
Team made a clean sweep of the in- 
ternational jumping circuit by win- 
ning the championship. Their only 
embarrassing moment came in the 
puissance class. Hugh Wiley, on Ksar 
d'Esprit, was tied with Canada’s 
Tom Gayford on Blue Beau, and the 
stone wall was up to seven feet. At 
this point Gayford conceded, and 
Wiley came in for his try, which, ac- 
cording to the rules, he had to make. 
The crowd booed, and someone 
shouted, “Are you trying to kill that 
horse?’’ Wiley was not— Ksar d’Es- 
prit has jumped more than seven feet 
on many occasions. In fact, he was 
undefeated in puissance classes all 
this summer in Europe. But that 
night Ksar took some of the wooden 
blocks off the wall, and Wiley had to 
take jeers with his blue ribbon. 

Toronto also saw the return of 
R. C. (Docl Flanery, once a flam- 
boyant figure in the show ring. Fla- 
ncry has lost none of his razzle-daz- 
zle ways, and after a sizzling drive 
Roy Calder’s Royal Commander was 
once again the champion road horse 
of the Royal. end 



Guesswork causes goofing, but the new Polaroid Electric Eye Camera eliminates 
guesswork. Automatically, the eye reads the light, sets the lens opening and the 
shutter for a perfect picture, time after time. How many days till Christmas? 


When you 
DINE Italian, 

WINE Italian with 

RUFFINO 



IF YOU DON’T 
WANT TO BE A 
STATUS SEEKER, 
AT LEAST BE 



A SNOB! read this'... 


I’crhaps you don’t cat out often, 
don’t care for public recognition 
of your status in society . . - and 
therefore, can’t associate yourself 
openly with Uurkee’s Famous 
Sauce. 

Take heart! Dine in the clois- 
tered .sanctity of your own refec- 
tory with Durkee’s Famous on the 
table. Does it matter no one else 
knows ? lou do ! 


No need to rush down to the cor- 
ner grocery for a jar of Fajnous. 
Send your man. ^ 

The distinriivffty diferetu sauce 
jor cold turkey, fish, meats. 
salads— and of course, cnnai)es. j 

I fAMOVS j 

2fegty, Full-Bodied 

DURKEE’S FAMOUS SAUCE 
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THE BASEBALL MESS 

continued from page 19 

Webb, wrote some columnists, have 
formed a dastardly pact. O’Malley 
has agreed to help Webb keep a Na- 
tional League team out of New York 
I Rule 1 (c) applies both ways) if 
Webb will help O’Malley keep the 
American League out of Los Angeles. 
The columnists were wrong; O’Malley 
would hardly talk to Webb. The two 
men have not been very friendly since 
Webb’s bid to build the Chavez Ra- 
vine ball park was turned down by 
O’Malley. The two had hatched no 
plot. O’Malley just wasn’t interested. 

Ford said it 

“O’Malley never mentioned indem- 
nities,’’ said Greenberg. “Those were 
Frick’s words. O’Malley simply does 
not want the American League in 
Los Angeles, period.” 

When the American League realized 
that it appeared to be shut out of Los 
Angeles it began to look elsewhere. 
Dan Toppinginvited Jack Kent Cooke 
to come down from Toronto on the 
chance that the American League 
might offer Cooke an invitation to 
head up a 10th team. Cooke is both 
a millionaire and a baseball man (he 
owns the Toronto Maple Leafs). He 
has a reputation as a sound, intelli- 
gent operator; he has ballplayers of 
his own good enough to have won the 
International League championship 
this year by 17 games. So Cooke, who 
has been seeking a major league fran- 
chise for a long time, flew down— and 
spent half a day pressing the seat of 
his pants against a couch in a New 
York hotel lobby. 

“I sat there waiting,” he said later, 
“for God to come out and tell me 
now it Was my turn. And the more 
I thought about the plan the Ameri- 
can League had drawn up to supply 
new teams with players, the less I 
cared for the idea. Those 28 players 
they were going to allow me to draft 
for $2,100,000 were, frankly, bums. 

“I have a working agreement with 
Cleveland, and I just sold Jim King, 
one of my players, to Prank Lane for 
$15,000. Now, if I went in the league, 
they wanted to sell King back to me 
for $75,000. Isn’t that absurd?” 

Finally Cooke got tired of waiting 
—no one ever did oflicially ask him 
to join the league— and he left. The 
reason Cooke was not offered a fran- 
chise is that the American League 
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hated to abandon Los Angeles if there 
was any possible solution. O’Malley 
had indicated that 1961 was the year 
he really objected to; that in 1962, 
after he had reaped another year of 
profits as the only big league club in 
Los Angeles, he might not try so hard 
to keep the invaders out. So the Amer- 
ican League had to come up with 
some stopgap plan. They could not 
go back to eight teams; Griffith was 
now installed in MinneapoHs-St. 
Paul, from where he was not about to 
budge, and it was unthinkable to 
bring down the wrath of Washington 



FIERY BILL VEECK BACKED GREENBERG 


by asking that city to stay out of the 
league for a year. And they could not 
remain at nine teams, for a nine-team 
league is completely impractical so far 
as scheduling is concerned; every day 
there is an idle team. Baseball busi- 
nessmen can show you charts indi- 
cating that an idle baseball team is 
almost as expensive as an idle wife. 
And if there is one thing the gallant 
sportsmen who control baseball hate 
to lose more than money, it's more 
money. 

“We had climbed out on a limb,” 
said Frank Lane, “and sawed it off 
right up against the tree trunk. John 
Fetzer of Detroit and I fought Grif- 
fith’s move to Minneapolis — we 
should have put a new team in there 
— but we were outvoted. Del Webb is 
trying to run this league. Too many 
people are trying to run this league. 
The ones of us who aren’t aligned with 


the Yankees — Bill Veeck at Chicago 
and Fetzer at Detroit and the Balti- 
more people— can’t seem to work to- 
gether. We’re all too selfish, and all 
we can think of is pursuing our own 
ends. So the Yankees control it.” 

W''hat the Yankees— and eventual- 
ly, the others — proposed now was to 
play a nine-team interlocking sched- 
ule with the National League. 

“We have nine teams,” said Green- 
berg, who has been talking about 
interleague play for years, “and the 
National League has 10. If Houston 
could play in 1961, instead of waiting 
until '62, we could pull this thing off. 
We can supply one team in each 
league with good ballplayers for ’61, 
then add New York and L.A. in ’62, 
when each league would go to 10 teams 
and drop the interleague schedule.” 

In all the incredible confusion 
which enveloped baseball in those 
weeks this was the most perfect dem- 
onstration of how the big leagues op- 
erate; this is why they sometimes 
look like a pair of octopuses with 
appendicitis, writhing and twisting 
and threatening to throttle one an- 
other in anger and greed and pain. 

Tnterleague play is one of the most 
progressive ideas in baseball, an idea 
which would allow fans in Washing- 
ton and Boston to see Willie Mays, 
which would allow fans in San Fran- 
cisco and Philadelphia to see Mickey 
Mantle, which would line baseball’s 
pockets with money. But interleague 
play, to work properly, must be given 
a great deal of careful, intelligent, 
even scientific planning. Yet here, on 
the spur of the moment, to pull them- 
selves out of a hole, the American 
Leaguers were ready to adopt a plan 
at which most of them previou.sly had 
sneered, and do so without any real 
planning at all. 

A few people were bewildered. “I 
don’t know why Houston was select- 
ed instead of New York,” said Pete 
Da\is, one of the New York Nation- 
al League team owners. “As a matter 
of fact, I don’t know that Houston 
has been selected. All I know is that 
no one ever asked us.” 

O’Malley, of course, was over- 
joyed with the nine-team proposal, 
and another National League execu- 
tive could see his point. “It is just 
possible,” said the club official, “that 
we might go along with this idea for 
O’Malley’s sake. What people forget 
is that since Jake Ruppert built Yan- 
kee Stadium in 1923, Walter O'Mal- 
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ley is the first man to build a ball 
park with his own money. He has a 
terrific investment out there, and I 
don’t think the National League can 
afford to let him get hurt.” 

But by the time of the minor league 
meetings in Louisville the last week 
in November, National League senti- 
ment was running hard against the 
interleague proposal. 

‘‘We have nothing to gain by going 
to nine teams next year,” said Gen- 
eral Manager Joe Brown of the Pi- 
rates. “We know Houston and New 
York can be ready by 1962, but I 
seriously doubt that they can be 
ready as early as next year. Our pres- 
ent plan is a good one, and we should 
stick to it. 

“More than that, I think O’Mal- 
ley is wrong. I don’t see how a new 
American League team in Los An- 
geles is going to hurt the Dodgers. 
The Dodgers are a good ball club, and 
they’re getting better; they’ve cap- 
tured that town, and a losing team in 
the other league isn’t going to take 
their fans away.” 

Even the Houston people, al- 
though flattered, were not sold on the 
idea, either. “If we have to play in 
’61,” said Craig Cullinan, who owns 
oil wells, “we’ll have to play in old 
Buff Stadium. In ’62 we’ll have our 
new 55,000-seat plastic-domed ball 
park. We want to do this thing right.” 

So now the American League ap- 
peared to be blocked again— but no. 
Up stepped Ford Frick. 

“We have got to amend Rule 1 
(c),” Ford Frick said, “so that unani- 
mous consent of all 16 teams is not 
required, but merely the consent of 
each league. Then, if there is a dead- 
lock, the commissioner can cast the 
deciding vote. After all, that is what 
the commissioner is for.” 

Reason for being 

Having cleared up the reason for 
his existence, Frick went further. 
“The new rule,” he said, “should 
spell out exactly the conditions under 
which one league can move into an- 
other league’s territory, not only into 
Los Angeles in 1961 or 1962 but any- 
where, anytime in the future. I’m not 
talking about indemnities alone. 
More important are the bona fides. 
By that I mean there must be assur- 
ances that the new league member 
will conduct operations in a fair and 
equitable manner — and to this mo- 
ment, the American League has given 


me no a.ssurance that it will. Certain- 
ly that first group that applied for a 
franchise didn’t sound very stable. 
They sounded like some fly-by-night 
operation that might drain the terri- 
tory in one year and then move off 
to San Diego or some place else.” 

Finally, it had begun to come out. 
Greenberg didn’t approve of Frick; 
Frick didn’t exactly approve of 
Greenberg. O’Malley didn’t approve 
of C. Arnholt Smith, one of the own- 
ers of the San Diego Padres of the old 
Pacific Coast League, whose brother 
had violently opposed O’Malley’s 
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land grab in Chavez Ravine. There 
was, it seemed, more than baseball 
legality involved, more even than 
money. There were personalities. 

The personalities began to gather 
at St. Louis— and they began to fight. 
It took a day and a half for the Na- 
tional League to convince the Ameri- 
can League that it did not want to 
play an interlocking schedule next 
year. Both leagues, in executive ses- 
sion, wrestled with Frick's amend- 
ment to Rule 1 (c). .'Vnd, finally, al- 
most as if in defiance of the National 
League, the American League picked 
its owners for the new Los Angeles 
franchise which, so far, did not even 
exist. But those owners — Reynolds, 
Autry and their associates— were the 
key to the solution. O’Malley liked 
Reynolds and Autry, for they had 
been big Dodger fans. So, finally, 
he capitulated. Both major leagues 


passed the amendment to Rule 1 (c), 
unanimously, absolving Frick from 
the necessity of casting a tie-breaking 
vote. The new rule spelled out, some- 
times laboriously, how one major 
league could go about moving into 
another's territory in a dignified, 
proper way. It was, at the end, a 
reasonable agreement— and Sir Wal- 
ter emerged as the hero. 

“Old Mad Dog O’Malley,” he 
chuckled around his cigar, “wasn’t 
really so bad after all. All I ever 
wanted was an orderly proce.ss. You 
don't want someone telling you 
they’re going to move into your 
house and then start setting up their 
furniture in your living room, If they 
ask you and they’re nice about it, 
that’s different.” 

“Do you mean,” someone asked, 
“that with some other group than 
Reynolds and Autry, you would have 
continued to be hard to deal with?” 

“With one particular group,” said 
O’Malley, “I would have been at least 
half a million dollars harder to deal 
with. But I was willing to make con- 
cessions to these people. These are 
people J can Ih'e with.” 

Home on the range 

It is to be hoped that the sight of 
O’Malley and Reynolds and Autry 
and Champion and Rudolph the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer grazing peace- 
fully together on the lush Los Ange- 
les countryside will inspire all of base- 
ball to learn to live with itself, for 
there are still problems to be solved. 
The former American Association 
franchise holders at Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Houston must still be in- 
demnified, and some better system 
must be found than the one already 
announced for stocking the new 
teams with adequate ballplayers. 

Nor is this the end of expansion, 
for the old Continental League cities 
were serious in their quest to gain 
admission to the major leagues, and 
as the nation grows there will be 
more. It is not the job of Congress to 
see that expansion occurs; neither 
can it be left up to the rules, for rules 
say only how to expand, not when 
to expand. 

What baseball needs is an attitude, 
one which says that this is a good 
game, or at least a good business, not 
a grubby one, and that its crises 
should be handled with dignity. Un- 
fortunately, this is an attitude which 
baseball has seldom managed, end 
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IT MAY BE NO FUN 
BUT IT’S UP! 

by STEPHEN BIRMINGHAM 

Stafiis has overtaken the party game. Brain-bruisers like 
Categories are Up, frolics like Ha-Ha are Down. 
But a few fun games are Up because Up people play them 






N 'ot long ago in these pages 1 had occasion to point 
out that eastern college sports have become sep- 
arated into two groups: those that are socially ac- 
ceptable, or on their way Up (e.g., squash), and 
those that are not, or are on their way Down baseball). 
In other words, the sport a man elects to play can tell as 
much about the sort of chap he is as where he went to 
school — if not a little more. 

The socially ambitious college student, of course, wants to 
select the sport that will confer the most status upon him — 
the sport that is most steadily on the way Up. This is tricky 
because one has to remember that a sport's popularity affects 

coiuinui'd 
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“You pushed your grancb)wther into an incinerator!" 


its Upness and Downness, that too many 
people playing it can quickly turn an Up 
sport info a Down sport. 

Well, 1 mention all this again because 
some new and interesting facts have 
been brought to my attention that indi- 
cate — beyond any doubt — that party 
games in America work the same way. 
They arc subject to the same double- 
escalator effect. What you play over cof- 
fee or highballs can pretty firmly deter- 
mine the cut of your cloth. Some party 
games are Up. Others are Down. 

I realized this when I overheard a 
young matron of my acquaintance say 
to a friend, “I really thought the Mug- 
gertys were terribly nice and that George 
was going to like them quite a bit. But 
then they had that frightful party!" En- 
visioning an orgy of goodness knows 
what dimensions, I sauntered over to 
her. "What sort of a party was it?” I 
asked her. "Welt.” she said, “the party 
itself was all right. But after dinner they 
made us play The Game.” 

S he went on to e.xplain rather vol- 
ubly why it was that nobody 
who was anybody played The 
Game any more, telling me more about 
how The Game got to be a Down game 
than I really wanted to know. It hap- 
pened. according to her, on the August 
27lh crossing of the Queen Elizaheih 
from Southampton to New York in 1949. 
"It was the second night out,” she said, 
"and a group of us who simply adored 
The Game got together and simply took 
over the cabin-cla-ss saloon. They would 
not let us play in the lirsl-class saloon. 
Anyway, it got .so heated and exciting 
that we hardly even stopped to cat! 
We look off the time limits and played 
straight through the night and next day 
and next — well. 1 figured out later that 
we must have played The Game for 2,500 
miles!" By the time the Queen began dis- 
gorging her load of tired and poor and 
huddled masses on Pier 90, she pointed 
out. The Game was dead. It had become 
a Down game by being overplayed. 

The Game is not all the way Down, 
however — Just part way. In fact, accord- 
ing to some further research I have done 
in living rooms up and down the East 
Coast on the present relative standings 


of party games, the list looks like this: 

UP GAMES 

1. Botlicelii 

2. Categories 

3. Consequences 

4. Playwriting 

5. 3-D Ghosts 

6. Simple Ghosts 

7. Finish the Sentence 

8. Casting 

9. Psychiatri.st 

10. Self-caricatures 

DOWN GAMES 

1. Yes-No-Maybe 

2. The Game 

3. Ha-Ha 

4. Fumhic-Fumbic 

5. Pass the Life Saver 
fi. Pas.s the Orange 

7. Buzz-Biz/ 

8. Slam 

9. Hate 

10. Like 

At Princeton you can get to be an Up 
guy by playing an Up sport. Not so in a 
rumpus room in Fairfield County. A 
party game is made Up by having Up 


people play it or, as one Up party-game 
player puls it, "people who are Up on 
the same things.” Up games separate the 
wheat from the chalT more effectively, 
and permanently, than other kinds of 
games. Down people simply can't play 
Up party games. Or at least they can't 
play them in an Up way. An Up party 
game is an obscure party game, one that 
only a select few know how to play. As 
such, it is often a party game. But 
it can also be an old. or Down, party 
game to which a few new, or Up, twists 
have been added. Such is Botticelli. 

Botticelli is based on the old game 
of Twenty Questions (which got so far 
Down on the Down list that it toppled 
off altogether), and Botticelli at present 
is the party game that is highest Up of 
all. In this game an individual player be- 
comes It, and —with a famous character 
in mind- announces his character's last 
initial, saying, for example. "I am F.” To 
each question he is asked by the others 
in the group (the questioning usually 
goes clockwise around the room) he 
must reply with the name of a specific 
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person whose name begins with the same 
letter, but who he is not, until his iden- 
tity is guessed. If he is asked, “Arc you a 
U.S. President?'’ he must answer, “No. 
I am not Millard Fillmore." If asked, 
“Arc you a famous Viennese psychia- 
trist?” he must say, “No, I am not Sig- 
mund Freud.” and so on. Each time he 
is unable to come up with a name, the 
group is then permitted a direct question 
(“Arc you living or dead?” “Are you a 
man or woman?” and so forth). There 
are several rules which make the game 
more complicated. A player who is It, 
for example, may mislead his questioners 
as much as he can — provided he answers 
them with a name that fits. If he has said 
that he is B, and is secretly Brahms, he 
may answer the question, “Are you a 
composer?” with “No, I am not Beetho- 
ven.” If asked. “Are you a 19th century 
composer?” he may reply, ‘ "No, I am not 
Berlioz.” The game’s chief fascination 
lies in the fact that, as it progresses, it 
becomes increasingly tougher both for 
the player who is It and for his question- 
ers. Suppose, say, that it has been estab- 


lished that It is a dead, English, male, 
19th century philosopher whose name 
begins with S. Questioners can only ask 
questions referring to dead, male. [9th 
century F.nglish philosophers, and It's 
answers are similarly limited. .Spengler, 
Socrates, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Sartre, 
Schweitzer or Fulton Sheen are none of 
them of any use at all. The person who 
is U may, if he is lucky, gel away with 
saying, “No, 1 am not Bernard Shaw.” 
on the basis that Shaw was sort of a phi- 
losopher, lived in England, though he 
was born in Ireland, and was technically 
alive in the 19th century, though he is 
commonly considered a 20th century 
dramatist. But, sooner or later, if it is 
Herbert Spencer who is lurking within 
him, his questioners will agonizingly find 
him out. Jonathan Jackson, a young 
New York advertising man and Botticel- 
li champion, reports a game in which he 
held out for three days — the game went 
on by telephone after the party — as an 
American military figure, no longer liv- 
ing, whose name began with G, and was 
not Grant. He was Geronimo. 

An Up party game, says Jackson, is a 
l-\ game that makesyou think. It is 
^ a brain-taxcr. It is also the sort 
of game (hat can be played for an extend- 
ed length of time without boredom or 
repetition. And, he adds, an Up game is 
a game in which “it helps if you're a good 
name-dropper.” Indeed, the best Up 
game players arc good namc-droppers, 
place-droppers, old-movie-dropp>ers and 
all other kinds of droppers — the sort of 
people who saw Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
twice (not because they liked the film but 
because they enjoyed the musical score) 
— in Serbia. The sort who have been to 
the Bolshoi Ballet 15 or 20 times — in 
Moscow, of course — and who, at the 
mention of Elia Kazan’s name, can say, 
“Well, as 1 was saying to Gadge — ” In 
other words, bright, brittle, hard-to- 
amusc and often simply annoying peo- 
ple. An Up game shows you off, if you’re 
clever. You look monumentally stupid, 
if you’re not. It can also make you mad. 

For instance, just as a good rousing 
session of Botticelli can arouse a certain 
amount of good-natured animosity and 
rancor among old acquaintances, so can 
a lively game of Categories. In fact, 
watching a roomful of people playing 


Categories can convey about the same 
impression of carefree, come-what-may 
enjoyment as watching a roomful of 
graduate students bent over final exams. 
You will see the same beaded and fur- 
rowed brows, the same nervous biting 
of erasers, and you will even see some 
surreptitious cribbing and suspicious 
stealings of glances to the left and right, 
toward papers protectively sheltered 
with cupped hands. Categories (which is 
sometimes, for what reason I can’t im- 
agine, called Guggenheim) is played by 
having each player divide a slip of paper 
into 25 squares — five down and five 
across. Above each vertical row of 
squares is placed the name of a cate- 
gory', and (he five categories might be 
MovieStars, Milliners, SoapOpera Hero- 
ines, Polo Players and Cigarette Brands. 
Next, at the left of each horizontal row 
of squares is placed a letter of a live- 
letter word in which no letter appears 
twice — S-A-B-L-E, for example. In the 
upper left-hand corner each player must 
then fill in the square with the name of 
a movie star whose name begins with 
S — such as Sabu — and then, working 
across, a milliner whose name begins 
with S. then a soap opera heroine, and 
so on. In the second row down, his peo- 
ples' names must start with A. A time 
limit — five minutes, as a rule — is placed 
on each game and, when the time is up, 
the person with the highest score wins. As 
in all games, some rather unpleasant ar- 
guments can come up over scoring. The 
other evening in Scarsdale a guest 
stalked out of her hostess’s house in a 
rage because the other Categories play- 
ers had voted not to accept her Sade, 
from Vic and Sade, as a soap opera 
heroine. (Their grounds were that names 
had to be last names, not first names, 
and that, on this basis, Sally 'Victor had 
been ruled unacceptable in the milliner 
category. The lady, however, was not 
persuaded by this argument.) 

N ot all Up games are all-work 
games. Consequences is a game 
that stands high on I960’s Up 
list and can come as a refreshing change 
after an hour or so of Categories or Bot- 
ticelli. Like the other two. Consequences 
is a name-dropping game, but it is played 
only for laughs. Players sit in a circle 
continued 
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and. at the top of a piece of paper, each 
writes a man's name. Then he folds the 
paper over so the top name cannot be 
seen and passes it to the person on his 
right, who writes a woman's name. Ce- 
lebrities' names and names from litera- 
ture are, of course, favorites. Papers are 
folded a second time, pa.ssed to the right 
again and each person writes the name 
of a place — the place where the man and 
woman are to have met. Next, passed on 
again, the words that he said to her and, 
once again, the words that she replied to 
him. Finally, the consequences of the 
meeting are written down. Then the pa- 
pers are unfolded and the results arc read 
aloud: “Socrates met Ethel Merman on 
Fire Island. He said, 'The hounds of 
spring arc on winter's traces!' She said, 
’Cut the comedy, buster, let's get down 
to business.’ Consequence — triplets." 
Or, "Paul Robeson met Margaret Tru- 
man on Mount Sinai. He said. 'Your fa- 
ther's mustache!’ She said, ‘Is this where 
you find Bohemians'.’' Consequences - 
collapse of the summit conference." 

Another Up game that is fun. though 
complicated, is Playwriting. In this game 
— which can be played either by the 
whole group or by ilividing the group 
into two or more teams — each guest 


selects the dramatic character he would 
most like to play. This can be a specific 
character from literature — such as Ophe- 
lia — or it can be simply a character type 
— a beachcomber, for instance. Usually 
there are no limitations on the types of 
characters, and what role he wants to 
play is entirely up to the player. Then, in 
a huddled conference, a plot is thought 
up in which all the characters involved 
can take part, With this settled, the play 
is put on. Since no dialogue has been 
written, each person can make as much 
or as little of his part as he wishes and. 
if the group has been divided into teams, 
a prize can be given to the team that 
puts on the most effective play. Needless 
to say, this game goes best in a group 
where a number of the guests have acting 
experience, or at least are exhibitionists. 
For shy types it can be only agony. 

Another theatrical game that is 
Z_^ enjoying a certain vogue at the 
-^moment is Casting. This is not 
so much a game as a pastime, however, 
and involves simply taking a familiar 
play or book or movie and supplying it 
with a new and highly improbable cast 
of performers. You take, for instance, 
A Streetcar Named Desire and you cast 
Mary Martin as Blanche. Wally Cox as 
Stanley Kowalski and so on. 


To tell the difference between Up 
games and Down games, you need only 
look at the names of some of the latte* 
- Pass the Orange or Pass the Life Saver, 
for instance, both almost but not quite 
as far Down as Post Office; Spin the Bot- 
tle; and Pop the Balloon, a lark in which 
couples, tummy to tummy, try to see 
who can be first to pop the balloon that 
is pressed between them. Pass the Orange 
is the familiar business of two teams lin- 
ing up on opposite sides of the room 
with each team trying to pass the orange 
along the line without dropping it and 
without using hands. Pass the Life Saver 
is the same thing, with a Life Saver 
passed from person to person by means 
of toothpicks clenched between the I'eeih. 

An Up game, by contrast, is an intel- 
Icctual game. It is a sophiliticatbd game, 
but not a sexy game. An Up game is a 
clean game. All off-color games, like 
Fumble-Fumble in which players ei- 
ther turn out the lights or put on blind- 
folds and try to identify their husbands 
or wives (or, at least, the person they 
came with) by sense of touch alone — 
arc Down games. “A game." says Party 
Gamester Jonathan Jackson, “can have 
mass appeal without having moron ap- 
peal." And he points fo Ghosts, an old 
party game that is still an Up game. 

To play Ghosts, a player -designated 
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by the host — starts with a letter of the 
alphabet. The second player adds a sec- 
ond letter, and so on around the room. 
The object is to build toward a word 
but not complete one. In other words, 
if the players have assembled the letters 
i-n-i-t-i-a-t- the next player would be 
wise to add an i. and build toward the 
word initiation, rather than add an e, 
which would complete a word. When a 
player does complete a word, he is given 
a g. The next time he does it. he is given 
an h and. if he finally becomes a '“ghost,” 
he must drop out of the game, Ghosts 
lends itself to all sorts of variations. One 
of these, Double Ghosts, allows players 
to add letters to the front of the word- 
in-progress as well as to the end in order 
to avoid finishiiig a word. Three-D 
Ghosts, the most complicated variety of 
all, allows players to build upward or 
downward from any letter of the word, 
as well as forward and backward, This, 
of course, requires paper and pencil, 
which the other forms of Ghosts don’t. 
"Once.” says Jackson, ‘‘at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago we had a game of 3-D 
Ghosts going in four languages at once 
— English, Greek, Spanish. German.” 

Sometimes the Upness or Downness 
of a game depends entirely upon inscru- 
table rules of fad and fashion, and wheth- 
er it will or won't have any acceptability 


a week from tomorrow is as hard to pre- 
dict as the height of next year's hemline. 
Who can explain, for example, the re- 
cently fresh popularity of Monopoly? 
Or the resurgence, as if overnight, of 
bridge? And dominoes? and parcheesi? 
Why has there been new interest in the 
ancient and difficult game of piquet? 
And. while we're at it. what has become 
of canasta or of Gettysburg, that enor- 
mously successful Civil War game of a 
few seasons ago in which it took at least 
three hours Just to master the rules? 
Does anyone play Scrabble any more, or 
has it gone the way of the Hula-Hoop? 
In the pcncil-and-paper department 
there was, three or font years ago, a great 
and explosive vogue of games based on 
psychological tests. This was a period of 
There's More Going On In You Than 
You’d Think and at practically every 
party (as well as at other traditional 
party-game locations, such as shipboard 
lounges, railway club cars, back seats 
of moving automobiles) people were 
taking simplified Rorschach tests, or 
word-association tests, or being lured 
into making verbal slips. “Draw a pic- 
ture of your ideal person,” was one 
familiar gambit and after each guest had 
completed a drawing the various aspects 
of it were analyzed in parlor-psychiatric 
terms. A giant figure indicated sub- 


merged aggressive tendencies. A tiny 
figure showed fears of a hostile world. 
A mother figure — well, everybody knew 
what that meant! Few of these games 
have survived, but one that has — and 
that still remains on the Up list, though 
it is doubtless on its way Down — is 
called Psychiatrist. 

T here arc several versions of Psy- 
chiatrist going around at the mo- 
ment. One, with rules similar to 
those of The Game, calls for guests to be 
divided into two teams. Each team, in a 
conference, comes up with a list of names 
of famous people, Then, one at a time, 
each player from the opposing team is 
handed a name and takes to the “couch.” 
He describes his problems for his own 
teammates, who collectively act as “doc- 
tor” and try to guess who he is. In a 
second version, one person acts as the 
“patient” and another as “doctor"; the 
patient tries to prevent the doctor from 
coming to the kernel of his “problem,” 
his identity, which he has confided to no 
one. A third version involves sending a 
victim out of the room and, when he is 
called back, telling him that someone 
has been selected from those in the room 
and he must guess, by means of asking 
yes-no questions, who it is. The questions 
are supposed to be about this person's 
appearance (“Does he have a funny- 
looking nose?”), his activities, his private 
life, his particular “complex." The more 
personal the questions, the better. Going 
around the room, the victim is permitted 
only one question to each person at a 
time, and the point of the game — which 
the victim realizes sooner or later — is 
that each person in the room is answer- 
ing questions in terms, not of himself, 
but of the person sitting on his right. The 
answer, in other words, to the person’s 
identity is “the person on everybody’s 
right." It goes without saying that this 
game falls into the category of tho.se that 
cannot be played more than once per 
evening or per group of people. One 
New York hostess describes it as “the 
kind of game to play at the very last, 
before everyone goes home.’' 

A slightly more simple-minded “psy- 
chological” game, which is Up only be- 
cause it is new. is Self-caricatures. This 
game was supposedly invented by Jules 
continued 
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Pascin, the painter, who made “intui- 
tive" drawings with pencil on a pad of 
paper concealed in his pocket. Guests 
are blindfolded, given paper and pencil 
and told todrawscif-portraits. The quali- 
ty of itic resulting art work is the only 
point here — and the chuckles that each 
guest gets from looking at the others’ 
efforts- unless, of course, the host and 
hostess want to give a prize to the person 
who has caricatured himself best. (Note 
to hosts and hostesses; Proceed with 
caution in the matter of prizes; generally 
speaking, all games for which there arc 
prizes arc Down games. 

T his year, all drinking games be- 
came Down games, and perhaps 
that is just as well. Buzz-Bizz 
is, for instance, a children’s game which 
was given an alcoholic twist by enter- 
prising adults and works this way: Sit- 
ting in a circle, holding drinks, the 
guests count off. “One. two, three," etc. 
When the number 5. or any multiple of 
5 is reached, the player must say “buzz" 
instead of the number. When 7 or a mul- 
tiple of 7 is reached, he must say “bizz.” 
Each time a player misses or makes a mis- 
take he takes a swallow of his drink, and 
the counting changes direction. “It’s a 
real lest of skill,” says one Buzz-Bizz 
player defensively, “because the more 
you have to drink the harder ft is to gel 
your bizzes and your buzzes straight.” 
Another player, more realistic, says, 
“It’s just a little icebreaker for a party.” 
Another icebreaker is called Ha-Ha. In 
this game everybody lies on the floor 
with his head on someone elsc's stom- 
ach. and laughs. That's all — ^just laughs. 

Sick games, which were Up games 
about two years ago, are Down games 
this year. One of these is the famous 
Yes-No-Maybe game, also called West- 
port. in which a victim — one unlucky 
enough not to know the true nature of 
the game, and there arc fewer and fewer 
of these around- is sent out of the room 
and, when he is called back, he is told 
that in his absence a little story has been 
made up by the others, and he is to guess 
the details of it. He may ask questions 
about the story which the group can an- 
swer only with “yes,” “no,” or “may- 
be.” Actually, no story has been 


thought up at all, and while the victim 
was out of the room the group had sim- 
ply agreed to answer all questions end- 
ing in a vowel with “yes,” all questions 
ending in a consonant with “no,’’ and 
all questions ending in y with “maybe.” 
The point of the game is the sheer bi- 
zarreness of the stories that result and 
the length of time it takes the victim to 
get the point. A typical question period 
might begin with the victim asking. 
"Does the story cake place in the United 
States?" No. “Does it take place in Eng- 
land?" No. “Docs it take place anywhere 
in the world?” No. “Oh, then it lakes 
place in outer space?” Yes. "Is it a story 
about people?” Yes. “About a man?" 
No. “About a woman, then?" No. “Is 
there a crime?” Yes. “Docs somebody 
kill somebody?" Maybe. And there the 
victim is, on a slippery slide among sex- 
less. maybe murderous Martians that 
will take him, before he’s done, almost 
anywhere. And part of the horror and 
fascination of the game is that, unlike 
Consequences, where the droll little sto- 
ries that come forth are a group creation, 
the victim of Yes-No-Maybe discovers 
that the lurid details of the story came 
by and large from his own mind. He 
mentioned outer space. He mentioned 
crime. He made the crime a killing. 

Slam is a sick game with less point. 
Here players take turns leaving the room 
and. while each player is out, the others 
select an object or article of furniture in 
the room which the player has to guess. 
Each subsequent question the victim asks 


must be answered with a derogatory, or 
slamming personal remark. For exam- 
ple, “Is it that vase?” “No, it doesn't 
have your big mouth.” “Is it this chair?” 
“No, it isn't always being sat on by oth- 
er people." And so it merrily goes. 

O ne of the sickest — and therefore 
one of the furthest Down games 
at the moment — is Hate. As one 
player has put it. “It’s not only the sort of 
game you can't play more than once an 
evening. You can't play it more than once 
in any town.” The reasons why are soon 
obvious. The rules of Hate simply specify 
that all guests sit in a circle and. starting 
with someone the liost selects, each per- 
son turns to the person on his right and 
says the most unkind, most cutting, 
most sure-to-hurt thing he can think of 
about that person. Each time around, 
the remark must be more hateful, more 
nasty, more personal than the last and, 
furthermore, all the remarks must have 
some relation to the truth. A player can- 
not. therefore, say, "You pushed your 
grandmother into an incinerator" unless 
the person on his right was, at one time, 
suspected of having pushed his grand- 
mother into an incinerator. If the others 
in the group are not satisfied with a par- 
ticular player's hatcfulncss or degree of 
truthfulness, they may challenge and 
ask that he “hate more" until they are 
satisfied. The object of the game is to 
see how long this can continue before 
someone breaks down. 

continued 
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Its a pleasure to jjlay host hi a Wide -Track Pontiac! 


The first thing to impress your guests will 
be Pontiac’s new roominess and interior 
luxury. 

More comfortable, chair-height seals. 
Added headroom and legroom. Wider 
doors for easier entry and exit. Faultless 
interior appointments, fashionably styled 
and carefully fitted. 

Their next reaction will he respect for 
Pontiac’s new Trophy V-8 Engine in 
action. (And you can ’’entertain” econom- 


ically on regular gas with the Trophy 
Economy V-8 which has a lower compres- 
sion ratio.) 

New Wide-Track, of course, has every- 
thing moving smoothly from the start. 
The trim new body width puts more car 
between the wheels for greater balance and 
driving precision. 

Like to play host like this? Then be the 
guest of your fine Pontiac dealer soon. 


it's ^LL PONT! AC J ON A NEW W! DE-TRACK! 


what is better than 



X GILBEY’S 
SCOTCH 



GILBEY’S SPEY ROYAL 
100^ OLD SCOTCH WHISKIES. OISTIllED AND 
BLENDED IN SCOTLAND. 86 PROOF. IMPORTED AND 
BOTTLED BY GLEN SPEY LTD., CLERMONT, KY. 
OFFICE: EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 



GILBEY’S 

SCOTCH 


Whiskies 


in distinctive gift -packages 



GILBEY’S SPECIAL EXPORT 
8 YEAR OLD 

4/5 QUART, 86 PROOF, S YEARS OLD, DISTILLED 
AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND BY W & AGILBEY LTD., 
GLEN SPEY DISTILLERY, SPEYSlOE, SCOTLAND 
IMPORTED BY GLEN SPEY LTD., CLERMONT, KY 
OFFICE: EDINBURGH. SCOTLAND 



Don't ever force Up games on Down people 


PARTY GAMES continued 

One Chicago hostess was so distressed 
with the outcome of her innocent little 
game of Hate that she called up ail the 
guests the next morning, apologized for 
suggesting the game and invited them 
all to a party the following week. Kor 
those who would come, she invented an- 
other game to atone for Hate, which she 
called Like. Like, of course, is played 
the same as Hate, but with only nice 
things said. I have placed Like at the 
bottom of the Down list because, though 
neither of these games is actually wide- 
spread, I am confident that the results 
of Like are even more repellent than 
those of Hate. 

T here are three general rules that 
apply to all party games — the 
Down ones as well as the Up 
— and I offer them for the guidance of 
hosts and hostesses, as well as players. 

Rule No. 1 is: Know your group. The 
most successful party game .sessions arc 
those that take place among good 
friends, or at least among people who 
know each other fairly well. Though 
once, when it was still an Up game, 1 
was asked to play The Game at a party 
which included a number of people who 
spoke no English at all, and the game — 
astonishingly, as 1 look back on it — 
went very well, considering that the non- 
English-spcaking players had to act out 


their charades with a kind of panto- 
mime of phonetics, or possibly it was 
Esperanto. I nonetheless recommend 
that everybody in the room share ap- 
pro.ximatcly the same interests, hobbies, 
persuasions and enthusiasms. And don’t 
ever try to force Up games on Down 
people. If you have a room of Ha-Ha 
people, play Ha-Ha. not Botticelli. 

Rule No. 2 is vital for all hosts and 
hostesses, with particular application to 
the timid: Keep at it a few times around. 
No party game ever starts out quite 
right. The opening moments are always 
stiff. It takes a while — one or two turns 
for everyone present — before people be- 
gin to enjoy themselves. The initial sug- 
gestion of any party game will be greet- 
ed with groans from a few quarter . 
Don’t mind that. After the game has 
progressed for five or 10 minutes you 
will suddenly look around the room 
and see that everyone is having a fine 
old time. 

Rule No. 3 will assure you a party 
that people will remember with delight: 
Stop it before your game begins to pall. 
Stop the game, in fact, at its height. 
Carried beyond its magical, natural stop- 
ping place, any party game can become 
a disaster. Let no game — even the most 
Up game of all among the most Up 
people — run longer than 45 minutes. 
Then suggest another game. Or pour 
more coffee. Or another round of drinks. 
Or let your guests go home. end 



What’s your number one bowling problem? 

FREE booklet by "Woman Bowler Of The Year” can help you solve it 


What causes you the most trouble? 
Stance? Or grip? Aim? Pushaway? 
Ball speed? Approach? Attitude? 
Making spares? Whichever it is, you 
can help conquer it by mailing in the 
coupon at the right. You'll receive 
absohiteli/ free the new 32-page 
booklet E(juit(ible Invites Yon To 
Improve Your Bowling, by the re- 
markable Sylvia Wenc. (This year 
she bowled a perfect 300 game in 
two tournaments— and was najned 
“Woman Bowler Of The Year.”) 

Miss Wene, only 4 feet, 11 inches 
tall, is convinced that you don’t need 
brawn to be a top flight bowler. All 


you need are a few basic principles. 
All of these important principles are 
clearly and simplv explained and il- 
lustrated in Ecjuitahle’s new booklet. 

Whate%'er your 
howling problems 
are, von ’ll find real 
help in E([uitablc’s 
new bowling book- 
let. It is produced 
in the interest of 
physical fitness by 
Equitable, the com- 
pany famous for 
Living Insurance — 
with benefits for the 


living . . , for better living. The 
Ec[uitable Life Assurance Soeiet}' of 
the United States. Home Office; 393 
Seventh A\'e., New York 1, X.Y. - 1960 


The EQUITABLE Life Assuranci 
Society of the United States 
Box 1170, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 


Pk-ase send me Svivia Wt 

■nr’s 32-page 

booklet: Equitable Inc 
Imprnce Your Botuling. 

ites You To 




City. 

'/.one 

County 

State _ 



FINEST EXPRESSION OF YOUR VERY BEST WISHES. This Christmas, give Imported V.O.— a whisky unsurpassed in 
universal acclaim. Smooth and brilliant as always in its traditional bottle, Imported V. 0. is packaged in 
rich raiment of royal blue to convey your very warmest holiday sentiments with a superb and fitting grace. 


SEAGRAM’S VO. 

KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


BASEBALL — The major loaguos finally solvod thr 
drawn-oul debate on expansion in thoir nicclmu 
Hi Si. Louis, HKreed r.hut the Arni-rican Li'HKUi' 
will udd Los Angnlcs and St. I'aul-Minneapolis in 
IftCI. ihp Kalioniil LenKue, New York and Ilnus- 
lon in IU62 (.«f p-iee l'i<. 

In an inriTlr-aeuo trado the Milwaukee Bravi-s 
slrenBihenfd Ineniselves further at sepond base 
by L'elliiiL’ Frank Bullini; from the Detroit Tiners 
they had previously bought Billy .Martin from 
finpinnati,, giving up Center Fielder Bill Bruton, 
Second Baseman (^huek Cottier, Catcher Dick 
Brown and Pitcher Terry Fo-x. 


BASKETBALL The champion BO.STtiN CEL- 
TttiS slipped in their battle with the Philadi'lphia 
Warriors for the eastCTn division title of the NBA. 
Tile Celtics first lost the lead in a doulile-heuderat 
I'hiladeltihia when they dropjied a game 
to the Cincinnati Royals 'Jack Twymun and {>s- 
car Roherlaon caeh tallied 3lii, while the Warriors 
heat the New York KnickerborkiTS 111 111. Bos- 
ton pulled up to a tie the next night at home by 
turning the tahlea on Cincinnati IIC 12.1. But 
they lost the lead again when the Warriors heal 
them 11)2-97 on Saturday night at Philadelphia as 
Warrior Suh Ed Coniin eamoofr the bench to score 
22 poinU. The .ST. LDFIS HAWKS opened their 
lead to seven games in the western division, beat 
the runner-up Lob Angeles Lakers 111 HIK, with 
the Hawk front line of Boh Peltil, Clifl Hagan 
and (2vd<' Lovellette scoring S.> points. 

In the NIBL, the CLEVELAND PIPERS won 
three of four gami'S during a western swing, con- 
linued to load the eastern division with .“i-l record. 
Only loss; a 100-92 decision to the Seattle Buehan 
Bakeri!. The Denver D-C Truckers look two 
garni* from the New York Tuck Tapers (now 2-31, 
tied with Seattle for the western division lead with 
2-2 record. Vying for league seuriiig honors: .Adri- 
an Smith nf the Akron Goodyears, with 171 points 
and Dick Swartz of Cleveland, with lfi9. 


BOATING -TOM AT.LEN nf Buffalo. N.Y.. skip- 
(leriug.-l ('Jill, swept all five races, won Inlerniition- 
al Lightning Class eompetitinn at Buenos Aires. 


SOWLING-In the men's division of the World In- 
vii tlional Tournament at Chicago, DON CAR- 
TER of St. I.X)Ui8, former intoor league hasebali 
player, captured his third title in the four years 
ihc‘ tournament has been held, collected S7.ij00. 
In the women’s division. MARION LADEWTG 
of Grind Uaiiid.s. .Mich., won her second lilk- and 
*1.(10(). Finishing niily seven pins iiehind .Mrs. 
Ladewig: Mrs. Laverne Carter, Don’s wife. 

BOXING Senator Estes Kefnuver’s Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee heard James D. Norris, 
Truman K. Gilison Jr., e( nl. admit the sport's 
close lies to the underworld («e« puitc 12'. 
BENNY (KID' PARET of Santa Clara, Cuba 
piled up points by forcing the fight throughout, 
retained his welterweight ehampionship with a 
unanimous decision in New York over Federico 
Thompson of Buenos .Aires, It was the second 
meuling between the iwn men, the first ending in 
a draw. Thompson previously had been undefeat- 
ed in 32 fights over a threc-vear span. 

PETE MARCIANO, younger brother of retired 
Heavyweight Champion Rocky Marciano, made 
his ring debut, won his hour at the University of 
Miami with a second round TKO. Asked it he 
would make a career of lighting, Pete said. "I like 
boxing, but my real spurt is baseball.” 

football-MARQHKTTE UNIVERSITY, larg- 
est Roman Catholic institution in the U.S., 
dtop)HMi inteictAleginte fomhall hi'eause ihegamu 
was costing money. The Rev. K- J. O’Donnpll, the 
school's president, announced that I his year's team 
had run up a $.$0,001) deficit, said he found this in- 
consistent with the university’s long-term fund- 
raising goal of $30 million. Conch Lisle BUickbourn 
answered' “I don't think football should be run 
as a financial source tor the sehon], liut as a por- 
tion of the education progran.." (X)LLEGE OF 
TflE PACIFIC President Rol-ert Burns declared 
that student apathy (51,500 lotal attendance in 
six home games: had convinced f'OI' it would be 
best to modify its schedule, caneel next year’s in- 
terseclioual games. 

The EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CON- 
FERENCE voted down a proposal that would 
have placed a four-year limit linslend of rhe pre- 
vailing live) on college competition and thus 
would have eliminated ‘■red-shirting.” Ironically, 
the East's lop exponents of red-ahirting--Syra- 
cuse, Pittsburgh and Penn .‘?taie— voted for the 
proposal. All three schools say they are against 
red-shining in principle, feel they must do it to 
compete with interseclional opponent.s. 


KANSAS lost its Big Eight title to ruimor-uii 
.Missouri when the eonferenee ruled KatiBUs had 
used an ineligible player (llalfbaek Bert Coani 
(he last two games of the season (in one of which 
Kansas beat .Missouri'. The ruling technically 
gives Missouri an undefeated season. 

PHIL SARBOE of Humboldt fCalif.) State Col- 
lege was named coach of the year by the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics, then saw 
his team lose to I-enoir Rhyne (N.C.! College 
l,-.-14 in the St. Petersburg. Fla, Holiday Bowl. 
Coach DICK VOIIIS of rhe Fniveraity nf Virginia 
loser in its last 22 games' handed in his resigna- 
tion, received his salary for the remainder of his 
contract, which had a year to run, 

GOLF -BOB GOALBY of Crystal River, Fla. shot 
a four-round 27‘2 to take first place 'and $2,21)11) 
in the $20.00(1 Coral Gables lipen, last 72-hole 
event on this year's tournament circuit. Tied for 
Kith place was this year’s top money-winner, 
Arnold Palmer of Ligonier, Pa., who won $730, 
boosted his record-breaking total to S7r>,10fi.(ifi. 
Amateur HARRY .SHOEMAKER of Chattanoo- 
ga went into the final round of the first National 
Open Left-handi'd tournament at Bradenton. 
Fla. three slroki-s I'ehitid Professional Thorne 
Wood of Asheboro, .N.C., rallied to win the title 
by one stroke, posting n four-round total of 229. 

HOCKEV--The MONTREAL CANADIENS, 
with .subst itute goal lender Charlie Hodge in the 
nets, won their sixth, seventh and eighth straight 
games — all eight victories coming since Hodge le- 
placed the injurrxl Jiieques Plante. Mnntreal took 
the measure of the Toronto Mai'le Leafs 6-2 (as 
Ganadien Bernie :Boom Btatm' GeofIrion tallied 
two goals to beeome the fifth-highest scorer in 
NHL history', then pa.sled the Detroit Red Wings 
6—1 and ,5-1. The three wins boosted Montreal’s 
league-leading point total to seven over Toronto, 
Meanwhile, the New York Rangers beat the Bos- 
ton Bruins 3-0 (Ranger Goalie Gump Worsley's 
first shutout in two years' and tied them 2-2, va- 
cated the cellar liy hurdling the Bruins. 

HORSE RACING- BEAtT OTABLE ($6-20' won 
(Ilf $21,225 Pimlico f.'uii handicap by 3 lengths, 
set a track re<-iirtl of 3:3.5".-, for the 2 '.-mile stake — 
(he longest in the 

MRS.MIRABKLTOPHAM.owneroftheAiiilrec 
eourse where Britain’s Grand National .steetiU-- 
ehiuse is run, announced the approaches to the 
jumps would be changed in an attempt to eul cas- 
ualties. This year only eight of 2R starters reached 
the finish line. But, she admonished, “I don't 
want anyone to think the jum|)S themselves will 
be any easier.” 

SOCCER — The Internationa! Soccer League, which 
eoinpleled its Ural season last summer in New 
York, will admit the Concordia Club of Moolri-al 
in 1961, will play in Montreal and New York. 

SWIMMING--KI)GKH GDETTSCIIK of New Trier 
High School in Winneikn, III. did the lOP-yard 
backstroke in 55.1, broke the American and na- 
tional interscholastic record by I.'IO second. 

TENNIS— ITALV lost the first two singles inalehos 
of the Davis Cup Inlerzone finals to the U.S. at 
Perth, Australia, then lical the Americans in the 
douliles and the final singles. The Italians will 
meet the Australians for the cup later this month, 
as the I’.R. failed to reach the Challenge Round 
for the first lime since 1936. Earl Buchholz .ind 
Barry MacKay first t>eal Orlando Simla and Ni- 
eola Pieirangfli, respectively. Rut Buchholz. 21), 
and Chuck McKinley, 19, dropped the doubles to 
the more experienced Italians. In the final singles, 
Pieirangeli outlasted Buchholz 6-1, 6-2, 6-2, 3-6, 
6—1, and Simla ujiset MticKuy 9-7, 6-3. 8-6. 

mileposts-DIKD; HYPERION, 30, one of the 
great, sires of British Thuroughltred racing, de- 
stroyed beeause of the infirmities of old age, a( 
Newmarket. Winner of the Epsom Derlty and the 
Saint Legcrin 1933. Hyperion (by Gainsborough 
out of Selenel li-d the English .sire list six limes 
in money won. His offspring won 744 races. While 
his influence at stud was worldwide, its largest im- 
pact was in the C.S., whore his sons -MiUhai. He- 
liopolis. Khaiedaiid 1‘ensive themselves developed 
into ehami'ion.ship sires. 

RETIRED: GIL Mt'DOFGALD, 32, versatile 
New York Yankee infielder, described once by 
Casey Stengel as "the best second baseman, best 
third liasi-man and host shnrtstop in the American 
I-^-ague." The hard-working McDougald batted 
.277 over nine seasons, but slumped to ,259 as lit- 
tle more than a utility man last year, “I didn’t 
like silting on the bench.” he explained. 
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Superb Winter 
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INN • BUNGALOWS • COUNTRY CLUB 

LITCHFIELD PARK. ARIZONA 

Reade Whitwell, Manaeer 
Reservations: Consult your Travel Agent, 
write, Wire or phone WEstport 5-3611. 


A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 



THE 

QUIET 

VERMOUTH 

. adds ]u.st the right 
note of discretion to 
your manhattans or 
m-drtinis.Try a touch'. 

IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 



HOLIDAY TWO-IN-ONE ISSUE 
OF SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
ON NEWSSTANDS DEC. 22 


WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill submersed water ; 
weeds which foul up motor 
propelUts, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20. Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write i 

RMSor-Hill Corporation, Box 36 SI, Jacksonville 




SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


AUhcnigh ihn season was barely two 
weeks old. the casually list resembled a 
rosier of the nation’s lt>p 10. Kentucky, 
Wake Forest, West Virginia, ('incinnati, In- 
diana, Kansa.s, Kansas Slate, I'tah and Utah 
Slate had already been beaten, and it 
seemed probable they would soon be 
joined by other highly rated clubs, 

THE EAST 

It was like old times in New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden after St, John's and 
Seion Hull met and conquered two of the 
Midwest’s best, For a while it appeared 
that Kansas’ .sniping defense and the 
shooting of talented 6-foot-8 Wayne High- 
tower, who scored 29 points, would be 
more than St. John’s could handle. But 
sprightly Tony Jackson squirmed away 
from Hightower often enough to score 17 
points and control the board.s, and the 
Redmen earned a 66— ,54 victory. Seton 
Hall, demonstrating a sure touch under 
new Coach Richie Regan, simply had loo 
much persistence and skill for a Cincin- 
nali team that mi.ssed Oscar Robertson 
more than it cared to admit. Flaymakers 
A1 Senavitis and Ken Walker outslicked 
the Bearcats with their dexterous ball han- 
dling while quick Art Hicks {'22 points) 
and Hank Gunter (18 points) outshot 
them, and Seton Hall won 84 76. 

Meanwhile other Ea.stern leaders were 
having their troubles, si. iionavonlure, 
after stretching its home-court screak to 
94 by beating Villa Madonna 93-73 at 
Glean, N.Y., was seared to death by East- 
ern Kentucky. But Guard Whitey Martin 
and hot-shooting Tom Stith (28 points) 
rallied the Bonnies for a 78 69 w'in. Provi- 
dence. tossed into a tizzy by the controlled 
oll'ense and tight defense of St. Francis 
(N.Y.), squeaked by the Terriers 44-42. 
Holy Cross trounced St. .Anselm's 74-48, 
but barely beat Yale 52 .51. st. .lo.seph's 
(Pa. ), unable to control Dayton's brillianl 
Gary Roggenburk, who flipped in 20 
points, io.st to the unbeaten Flyers 67-6-5. 

THE SOUTH 

For five years, West Virginia confidently 
lured foes to Morgantown, certain that 
it was unbeatable at home. Bui last week 
The Citadel successfully fought off a nag- 
ging zone press and broke the Mountain- 
eers’ 44-game winning streak, 83-80. Now 
Virginia Tech is the team to beat in the 
SouUiern Conference, The Gobblers, led 
by sharpshooling Chris Smith and Bueky 
Keller, rolled over Richmond 76 54 and 
Davidson 105—59. 

It is going to be an interesting winter 


in the Atlantic Coast Conference. Duke, 
making good use of its height off the 
boards and sophomore Art Heymann’s 
27 points, cracked the Penn state zone for 
a 69 46 victory, then outhustled West 
Virginia 66- 64. Dick Kepley, operating 
efficiently at the high post, and newcomer 
Jim Hudock, who filled a corner expertly, 
helped North Carolina roll over L8U 77 - 
61 and Virginia 81 47. North Caroiina 
State held off late-challenging Clemson 
to win 70-67 and thumped The Citadel 
88-71. Maryland, after beating (Jeorge 
Washington 80-68, invaded the BigTen to 
defeat Minnesota 64-53. Wake Forest 
bowed to West Virginia 80-73, but the 
Deacons got some amazing set shooting 
from Alley Hart (13 for 15l and Billy 
Packer (9 for 16i and beat Penn State 
84-78. 

There was still some doubt about Kcn- 
lucky, even after the Wildcats survived a 
shaky start to outscore Notre Dame 68- 
62. But fieorgiaTech looked as formidable 
as ever. While .Alan Ness concentrated on 
holding SMU’s Steve Strange to nine 
points, Roger Kai.ser, Tech’.?superbshoot- 
er, .scored 25 to lead the Jackets past the 
Mustangs 67-64. 

THE MIDWEST 

The Big Ten, except for Ohio Slate which 
beat Sc. Louis 81- 66 and swarmed over 
Army 103 .54, was barely able to keep its 
head above water. Oullanders Wichita. 
.Maryland, Butler, Drake, Missouri and St. 
Louis knocked off Northwestern, Minne- 
sota. (Michigan and Iowa, but Detroit 
pulled the biggest surprise. Although fresh 
from a startling 70 68 triumph over Utah 
State; the Titans hardly figured to upset 
an Indiana team which had manhandled 
Kansas State 98 80. However, Detroit 
carried the Hoosiers into double overtime 
and beat them 81 79 on Tommy Ville- 
mure’s corner set shot. 

While Cincinnati’.s defects were show- 
ing in the East and St. Louis was break- 
ing even in the Big Ten (the Billikens de- 
feated Iowa 61 -o5i, Bradley kept on win- 
ning. The Braves overwhelmed the Cali- 
fornia Aggies 102-65 as Chet Walker 
scored 50 points and finally solved But- 
ler’s zone defen.se to win 71 65. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Most of the Southwest Conference teams 
scattered throughout the South and West 
over the weekend, and there was a sneak- 
ing suspicion that they did this to es- 
cape Oklahoma City's frontal attack on the 
great .state of Texas. The swift Chiefs be- 



FUUL-LENGTH STRETCH camS baskct 
for St. Louis’ big Bob Nordmann despite 
lunge by Ohio State’s John Havlicek. 


gan the week by beating TCII 73-71 when 
Fred Mo.ses' 55-foot baseball throw, flung 
in desperation, bounced off the back- 
board and into the basket at the final 
buzzer, prompting Coach Abe Lemon to 
observe dryly: “Ya gotta have plays like 
that to win.” Two days later, Larry Jones 
and Sophomore Gary Hill picked apart 
Texas’ zone with set shots and the Long- 
horns succumbed 53-49. Then the Chiefs 
switched to the Border Conference and 
walloped Hardin-Simmons 82-59. 

THE WEST 

Los Angele.H hospitality, often lavish, was 
downright miserly when NYU came to 
town. First, USC mistreated the Violets 
86-68, then UCLA bounced them around 
93 -69. However, Kansas State was more 
fortunate. The Wildcats, after bowing to 
the Bruins 83-73, .started faster against 
the Trojans and won 65-57. Up north, 
there were sign.s that California may be in 
for some slack times. The Bears needed 
every bit of their defensive tenacity to 
struggle past San Jo.se Slate 43-39, and Si. 
Mary's 51-43. 

After some shabby play which -started 
them off with two shocking lo.sses, Utah’s 
Red.skins finally began to run. Triggered 
by Billy McGill’s booming passes and 
assortment of hooks, dunks and outside 
plunker.s, the fa.st break overwhelmed 
Evansville 132 77, Baylor 83-69 and 
TCU 101-55. Utah State, back home 
after a second loss to Nebraska 65-60, 
won from South Dakota Slate 91-79. 
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Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


"ARETE” (CONT.) 

Sira; 

I wish to nominate the followang three 
athletes to share this year’s award as 
Sports Illustrated's Sportsman of the 
Year: 

Joe Bfliino, who gained more than half 
of Navy’s total rushing yardage, scored 
110 points and led Navy to an 8-1 season 
in football; 

Herb Elliott, who crushed his oppo- 
nents and set a new world record in the 
Olympic 1,500-meter race, proving to any 
doubters that he is the world’s greatest 
miler; and 

Arnold Palmer, whose fabulous finishes 
carried him to victory in eight major 
tournaments and helped him set a record 
for earnings ($73,716.19) on the official 
golf tournament circuit. 

David H. McClintock Jr. 
Alexandria, V’a. 

IRON MEN, GLASS SHIPS 

Sirs: 

I have read Carleton Mitchell’s article 
on liber-glass boats (Mold of tke Future, 
Nov. 28), and I must say I can't agree 
with his conclusions that good old white 
oak frames and Honduras mahogany 
planking are doomed to extinction. 

To me. a longtime .sailor, the new fiber- 
glas.s boats are Just what they represent — 
synthetic. 

R. F. Cooper 

New Britain, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Mitch says, ‘‘Four years ago, when the 
fledgling plastic boat indu.stry wa-s first 
establishing itself, not a single ocean racer 
of fiber glass existed, nor was there a glass 
inboard power cruiser of comparable size.” 

May I bring to Mr. Miteheil’s atten- 
tion that the 42-foot auxiliary ketch 
Arion, designed by A. Sidney deW. Herr- 
eshoir and built by us, was launched May 
15, 1951. Arion won second place in the 
.spring Off Soundings Races that year and 
in 1953 was raced from Newport to An- 
napolis by the U.S. Coast Guard .A.cad- 
emy, by whom she is still owned and 
actively sailed to the be.st of my knowl- 
edge. Arion at this time was publicized 
as the largest one-piece fiber-glass mold- 
ing in the world. 

W. J. H. Dyer 

President, The Anchorage, Inc. 
Warren, R.I. 

Sirs: 

Doesn’t Mr. Mitchell know about the 
important postwar revolution in wooden- 
boat hull material — the light. Lough ma- 
rine plywoods, with the proved virtues 
of wood strength and resiliency, sound 
absorption, vibration-cushioning and nat- 
ural flotation? 

Robert N. Thompson 

Cortland, N.Y. 


ATHLETES AND DRUGS 

Sirs: 

Tn Our Druij-htij>py Athletes (Nov 
21) you state that ‘‘Although they [am- 
phelamines] are sold at retail only on 
pre.scription, any person (of any age) can 
write a pharmaceutical jobber or whole- 
sale house, give a name that sounds like a 
legitimate drugstore, include the cash 
and wait for the pilks to arrive.” 

Selling prescription merchandise to in- 
dividuals without a prescription is a 
crime, and honest firms do not do this, 
except in error. For your information, 
McKesson & Robbins operate.? some 91 
wholesale drug divisions throughout the 
U.S., and we have given all of our people 
strict orders that under no circumstances 
shall prescription-legend merchandise be 
sold to anyone other than a registered 
pharmacist or a hospital employing a 
registered pharmacist. 

Herman C. Nolen 
President, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc. 

New York City 

Sir.s: 

... a gross injustice to the drug whole- 
salers of the United States. 

The over 330 service wholesale druggists 
of this country, for whom I speak, resent 
the implication that they are conducting 
their business in .such a way as to lend aid 
and support to the improper use of what 
are otherwise excellent therapeutic agents 
when they are used as intended. 

Harry A. Ki.mbriel 
Executive Vice-President, 
National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association 
New York City 

• Sports Illustrated had no intent 
to be unfair or unjust to the hundreds 
of reputable drug wholesalers and the 
thousands of pharmacists who main- 
tain safeguards against the unlawful 
distribution of drugs. We regret that 
our report insufficiently distinguished 
between the practices of legitimate 
dealers and those of illegal operators 
who mimic and plague them. — ED. 

TENNIS PILLS 

Sirs: 

The remark attributed to me in your 
article about drugs wa.s facetiou.sly made, 
and only referred to the .several types of 
vitamin and mineral pills used by our 
tennis players. 

Proper attention to diet and training 
rules will do more to make a great ath- 
lete than anything in the world, and will 
give that little extra edge we are all so 
desirous of getting. 

David L. Freed 
Captain, U.S. Davis Cup team 
Melbourne, Australia 


Sirs: 

Your “editorializing” in SroRECARD 
(Dec. 12) concerning the criticism of our 
Davis Cup team seems disastrous as we 
go into the homestretch. Temperamen- 
tally high-strung as all athletes are, the 
spectator must sympathize with each 
man’s idiosyncrasies. Tennis players seem 
particularly .sensitive to public opinion 
only because they are individuals com- 
peting as individuals. 

Carlos P. Echeverria Jr. 
New York City 

EARLY BIRDS 

Sirs: 

Please accept my sincere thanks as a 
Canadian for the informative article on 
the Detroit Red Wings (Again, the Heat 
of Red Wings, Doc. 5). 

However, I would like to offer one cor- 
rection: Canadians do celebrate Thanks- 
giving- This year along with 18 million 
Canadians we enjoyed our turkey dinner 
(after viewing one of the exciting World 
Series baseball games) on October 10, the 
second Monday of the month, as usual. 

Robert N. Smith 

Vancouver, B.C. 

DAMNS FOR HOPKINS 

Sirs: 

Whereas John.s Hopkins University 
students take an “I don’t give a damn” 
attitude toward football (Hoiv Pure Can 
a Game Gel?, Dec. 5), anyone who knows 
lacro.sse knows the whole JIIU campus 
does give a damn, faculty included, when 
lacrosse is played. 

William Sud brink 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Consider 1947 when 500 University of 
Maryland students invaded our campus 
.seeking a borrowed bronze turtle preced- 
ing the Hopkins-Maryland lacrosse game. 
There were barricades, fists, bed slats, 
grease, fire hoses, riot squads and shaven 
heads. One thousand students were up all 
night defending our very campus. Does 
this sound like .students that don’t give 
a damn? 

Donald T. Fritz 

Glen Burnie, Md. 

m 

Sirs: 

Our viewpoint may be shortsighted, 
narrow-minded and parochial, but here at 
Hopkins we feel that there is a place for 
education in the American university. 

Stanley Ifshin 
Arthur Greenberg 
Peter W. Kersker 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Think of it! No football scholarships! 

H. C. Warnock 

Tucson 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



DALE HOPP 

‘Hopp! Hopp! AHez, Hopp!’ 


IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGiH ISLANDS 

U.S.ft. 

NEW POOL 

NEW BEACH CLUB DINING 
NEW BAR 





nil'll above Charlotlc Amalie har- 
bor. the Caribbean's most colorful 
hotel . . . new hilltop salt-water 
swinimin^ pool or water .sports at 
the Head) slliib. 'Tennis courts, 
terrace luncheon and cocktails . . . 
Auierica's favorite entrees with 
subtle West Indian dishes. -\11 
rooms arc air conditioned. 

.\ew Beach Club cabanas . . . 
conipleic new bar and dinincf area 
right on the inilc-iong beach. 

Bluebeard’s Castle color folder 
from your Travel Agent or 

Wm. P, Wolfe Org, Representatives 

Boston • Chicago - Cleveland • Miami - New York 
Philadelphia ‘ Montreal - Toronto 


This is the cheer that French Rugby 
fans chant in a frenzy of phonetic 
delight whenever an American player 
named Dale Hopp takes the hall. “I 
was in a Paris bar one night,” ex- 
plains Hopp, a U.S. Air Force dentist 
stationed near Paris, ‘‘and I got talk- 
ing Rugby with some players. By the 
time I loft I was invited to try out 
with their learn.” Soon afterward the 
personable Hopp earned himself a 
place in the starting lineup of the 
Racing-Club de Paris, one of France’s 
finest Rugby teams. The Parisian fans 
promptly promoted him to the rank 


of hero with their euphonious chant. 

Ill the U.S., Hopp’s athletic incli- 
nation was toward plain American 
football. An all-state end at high 
school in Illinois, he was later voted 
Outstanding Player at Columbia Uni- 
versity in Iliad. It was not until he 
set up dental practice in New A'ork 
that he discovered Rugby. Now, as a 
more effective promoter of interna- 
tional good will than many a diplo- 
mat, he unhesitatingly prefers it to 
football. ‘‘Rugby isn’t diluted football 
at all,” Hopp insists, making a Gallic 
distinction. ‘‘It’.s merely distilled.” 


PROFESSIONAL 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 
games through January 11 


DECEMBER 15 

Syracuse vs. Boston at Provi- 
dence. 

DECEMBER 16 

Philadelphia vs. St. Louis, De- 
troit vs. New York at Detroit. 
Los Angeles at Cincinnati. 

DECEMBER 17 

Los Angeles at Boston. 

New York at St. Louis. 

DECEMBER 16 

St. Louis at Syracuse. 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati. 

DECEMBER 19 

Detroit at Los Angeles, 

DECEMBER 20 

Cincinnati vs. Boston, New 
York vs. Syracuse at New York. 
Detroit at Los Angeles. 

DECEMBER 21 

New York vs. Philadelphia, 
Boston vs. St. Louis at Boston. 

DECEMBER 24 

Detroit at Boston. 

DECEMBER 2S 

New York at Syracuse. 

Detroit at Cincinnati. 

DECEMBER 26 

Philadelphia at Boston. 

Los Angeles at New York. 
Cincinnati at Detroit. 

Syracuse at St. Louis. 

DECEMBER 27 

Boston at Philadelphia. 
Syracuse at Cincinnati. 

DECEMBER 28 

Cincinnati vs. New York, Syra- 
cuse vs. Los Angeles at Syra- 
cuse. 

Boston at St. Louis. 
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ASK ANYONE 


who’s been to Puerto Rico... 



They’ll surely tell you the best-selling, 
best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 

DONQ 


Finest Rum for you 


so Proof 

Schleffelin & Co., New York 



r.s li.i.usTKATRo nrrftnhcr 19. 1960 Ml 




PRO BASKETBALL conihiued 
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PICK’ THE BEST., 



• Moderate Rates 


No Charge for Children 
Radio and TV 
Convenient Parking 

(Free parking in many localities) 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PITTCDIIPf^ll I Pick-Nicoliet 

rillSDURUn I HicflBet « Weshinglon Avis. 

The Pick-Roosevelt I «") moms 

Siilh A Pinn Ave. 

MO ROOMS 


Business Travelers will like the con- 
venient downtown locations, friendly, 
personalized attention, comfortable, air- 
conditioned guest rooms, and delicious 
food and beverages. 

Convention Planners will find superb 
facilities to meet the specific needs of 
their meeting groups. 

Family Travelers will appreciate our 
“Children Free" Family Plan for young- 
sters under 12. and the many special 
features to make their stay enjoyable. 
All Travelers will remember the feeling 
of cordial welcome once they’ve been an 
Albert Pick Hotel guest. 




SALES OFFICES: 

Chicago: 20 N. Wacher Driie • 
New York: 541 Lexington Ave 
Washington: 1100 15th St. N. 
Indianapolis; 143 N. Meridiai 


ALBERT PICK 
HOTELS AND MOTELS 
IN 29 CITIES 

HirminKham. Ala. 
Chattanooca. Teim. 
Chicaiio. 111. 

Cincinnati. O. 
Cievelaml, O. 

('olo- SprinKS, Colo. 
Cnlumhiis, O. 

O.ayton, O. 

Detroit. Mich. 

East L.Tnsing, .Mich. 
(•;v.anslon. 111. 

Klim. Mich. 

Huntsville. AUi. 

Miami Beach. Fla. 
Minneaiiolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Natcher., Misa. 

New York. N.Y. 
Pitt.ihurgh, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Vn, 
Horkforri, III. 

St- I.oui8. Mo. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Terre Haulc, Ind. 
Toledo, (). 

Topeka, Kans. 
Washington, D.C. 
Youngstown, O- 


STale 2-4975 
. . Pl^ia 5-1200 
IT. . 7J/sfriet 7-4800 
■t St. . MElrose 5-7192 


For Immediate Reservations by Teletype call your nearest Albert Pick Hotel or Motel 


Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. SI-11, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Illinois 
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DECEMBER 29 

Los Angeles vs. New York, 
Philadelphia vs. Cincinnati av 
Philadelphia. 

St. Louis at Detroit. 


DECEMBER 30 

Boston at New York. 
Cincinnati vs. Philadelphia at 
Hershey, Pa. 

Syracuse vs. Detroit, St. Louis 
vs. Los Angeles at St. Louis. 

JANUARY 1 

Boston at Syracuse. 

St. Louis at Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles at Detroit. 

JANUARY 2 

Los Angeles vs. Detroit, Phila- 
delphia vs. New York at Phil- 
adelphia. 

Cincinnati vs. Syracuse at Uti- 
ca, N.Y. 


JANUARY 3 

Detroit vs. I’hiladelphia, New 
Y ork vs. Syracuse at New York. 
Boston at Los Angeles. 

JANUARY 4 

Cincinnati at Syracuse. 

JANUARY 5 

Detroit vs. New York, Philadel- 
phia vs. Syracuse at Philadel- 
phia. 

Boston at Cincinnati. 

St. Louis at Los Angeles. 

JANUARY 6 

Boston at Detroit. 

St. Louis at Los Angeles. 

JANUARY 7 

New York vs. Syracuse at Roch- 
ester. 

JANUARY 8 

Philadelphia at New York. 
Detroit at Syracuse. 

Boston at St. Louis. 

JANUARY 10 

Boston vs. Detroit, St. Louis vs. 
Cincinnati at St. Louis. 

New York at Los Angeles. 

JANUARY 11 

St. Louis at Syracuse. 
Cincinnati at Detroit. 

New York at Los Angeles, end 








YESTERDAY 


A Contest of Courage 


In 1865 a welterweight and a 
heavyweight fought 185 gory 
bare-fisted rounds to a draw 

by BILL HOSOKAWA 

T wo half-naked men stalked each 
other around a sand-floored ring 
under the flicker of lamplight. Savage 
blows had smashed the larger man’s 
face into a rubbery red pulp. Bruises 
dotted his ribs and his arms were 
knobby with welts. The smaller 
man’s fists were lifted menacingly, 
although he was near exhaustion, his 
eyes glazed and every breath a gulp. 
The skin of his chest and belly was 
patched v-’ith wet blood. 

Suddenly the larger man stepped 
in and landed three quick punches. 
His opponent slipped to the floor but 
managed to rise as his seconds hur- 
ried to his aid. There was sudden, 
brisk activity in each corner. A mo- 
ment later the referee stepped to the 
center of the ring and, with arms 
raised overhead, shouted: “The fight 
is over. It's a draw. All bets are off.’’ 

Thus ended what may well have 
been one of the longest and most bru- 
tal fights in American ring history, a 
bare-fisted match that went an in- 
credible 185 rounds. 

The setting was appropriate for 
such a grueling display of courage 
and stamina — Virginia City, the rois- 
tering gold camp of what was then 
the Montana Territory. The date was 
January 2, 1865. 

Con Orem was the smaller of the 
principals, son of an Ohio blacksmith, 
veteran professional fighter at 29, 
keeper of the Champion saloon in 
Virginia City, himself a teetotaler. 
His opponent was Hugh O’Neil, 34, 
native of County Antrim, Ireland, a 
muscular, whisky-drinking barroom 
brawler and sometime miner. 

For days before the battle, Virginia 
City buzzed with excitement. Every- 
one knew that Orem weighed only 
138 pounds in fighting trim, the size 
of a small welterweight. O’Neil was 
a full-fledged heavyweight at 190 


pounds. Because of the 52-pound 
weight differential, O’Neil was a 3- 
to-1 favorite. 

Orem’s backers counted on his 
heart and experience. A quick, wiry 
bantam rooster of a man, he had 
fought in various parts of the East 
and claimed the unofficial champion- 
ship of the Rocky Mountains. Also, 
Con Orem was a fanatic about physi- 
cal conditioning. 

The fight was held at J. A. Nelson’s 
Leviathan Hall, “erected with a spe- 
cial view to the development of mus- 
cular talent.’’ A lean-to was added 
to accommodate an overflow crowd 
that was predominantly male, al- 
though “the fair sex was not unrepre- 
sented.” Tickets, priced at $10 for re- 
served seats and .$5 in the pit, were on 
sale “at all respectable saloons.” 

Nelson himself was referee. The 
crowd gathered early. Shortly after 
1:30 p.m. Nelson called the contest- 
ants together and went over the 
London Prize Ring rules with them. 
These rules provided for a finish fight 
and allowed a combination of box- 
ing and wrestling. Fighters were per- 
mitted to seize their opponents and 
throw them down. A knockdown end- 
ed the round. The person floored had 
30 seconds to “come to the scratch,” 
that is, to toe a mark in the center of 
the ring and renew the contest. 

The bout's first real action came in 
the third round. An unidentified re- 
porter for the Montana Post later 
wrote: “After a little sparring, Con 
sent a right-handed, straight shooter 
heavily into Hugh’s ribs a little below 
the arm pit, receiving a counter from 
Hugh, somewhat short, in a corre- 
sponding location. Con slipped to his 
knees, but jumping up let fly his left 
on Hugh’s knowledge box. Hugh re- 
turned the compliment heavily with 
his left just below the shoulder, 
knocking Con, who was retiring, off 
his feet. First knockdown for Hugh. 
Loud cheers from O’Neil’s friends.” 

Both men were badly mauled by 
the 50th round. Orem, with faster 
reflexes, had dealt out the greater 
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COME 

SOUTH 

TO 

SKI 

High in the Virginia Alle- 
ghaTiie.s, man-made snow and 
I ice have created a new all- 
winter sports center . . . skiing 
on two miles of slopes and 
■ trails . . . trestle car lift . . . 
skating rink that is regulation 
hockey size . . , winter sports 
lodge will] pro shop, rentals, 
restaurant and sun deck . . . 
Sepp Koher Ski School. Swim- 
ming, dancing and ail the 
resort facilities of The Home- 
stead are at hand! ^^“Learn- 
to-Ski-und-Skate Weeks'’ in 
Januarv. Write for details. 
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A CONTEST OF COURAGE continued 





Ts\t great BranDy 
from tbe IRbine 


ARROW LIQUEURS 


Then give them 
SFORl'S ILLUSTRATED 
this Christmas. Colorful . . . welcome 
wherever it goe.s . . . and easy to give: 
just use the order form in this issue 


Creme de Menlhe 


treat 


your guests 
royally. . . 


Delightful to sip 
. . . delightful 
to serve, Arrow 
Creme de Menthe 
adds magic to 
any meal. 
Delicious, too, 
as a casual 
drink ... in a 
frappe, highball, 
or on the rocks. 


DETROIT T. MICH., 60 PROOF 


8 YEARS OLD 


DA€I(^ 

Jamaica Rum for 

FLAVOR 


97 Proof • Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 


CEKMAN DISTIILERIES LTD., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


punishment. O’Neil’s nose dripped 
blood steadily and one of his eyes had 
begun to swell, ilis sides were rosy 
where Orem’s sharp punches had 
scored. But O’Neil was stronger in 
the clinches and time and again he 
threw his opponent to the floor. 

In thelL9thround,bothmenstood 
toe to toe trading blows in mid-ring 
until they went down. The crowd was 
in a frenzy. Seconds dragged the 
fighters to their corners and went to 
work on them. Both responded to the 
bell, but neither could take advai- 
tage of the other’s groggy condition. 

By the 156th round both fighters 
were moving slowly. Neither had 
much of any defense left, but neither 
seemed to have enough force to take 
advantage of the other man’s help- 
lessness. Still, no one mov'ed to stop 
the battle, and for the most part the 
crowd sat in awed silence. 

Orem weakened rapidly, appearing 
almost faint at times. Rounds 180 
through 183 ended with O’Neil knock- 
ing Orem to the sand almost at will. 
But still Orem came back for more. 

In the 184th, Orem landed despera- 
tion rights and lefts to O’Neil’s nose 
but the punches had no effect, and 
Orem slipped down. O’Neil walked 
back to his corner, and it was appar- 
ent the end was near. 

Orem was little more than a punch- 
ing bag in the 185th round. Under 
O’Neil’s attack, he sank to the floor. 
It was then that Referee Nelson de- 
cided to call an end to the spectacle. 

Oddly enough both corners pro- 
tested bitterly. Orem’s seconds in- 
sisted their man was able to continue. 
And battered and weary as O’Neil 
was, he could see a knockout victory 
alm 'st within his grasp. 

The Montana Post’s reporter con- 
cluded his story with these remarks: 
“A gamer, harder fight was never 
contested in the prize ring. As for 
Con Orem, nothing but temperance, 
skill, activity and unflinching hero- 
ism enabled him to hold out against 
52 pounds extra weight, backing a 
man who was as brave as a lion. . . . 
We are sure that no man of Orem’s 
size or anything like it can be found 
in America who can whip him in a 
24-foot ring. . . . No harder or more 
trying contest can ever, we venture 
to say, be seen here or elsewhere. We 
sincerely hope that such men may 
never meet again.” end 
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in 87 lands... 

the worlds 
most wanted 


ft 


Canadian Club conics packaged for Christmas giving— 
at no extra cost— in a variety of multi-colored, embossed 
foil wraps, topped with ribbon and hand-tied bow. 

It’s “The Best In The House" in 87 lands. 

Canadian Club 

Imported in bottle from Canada 






THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


